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how to build your own speedlight 





® You can’t name the day it will happen. For Supreme is the ideal all-around 


All of a sudden — /¢ 5 Sparing / 


id 


suddenly the breeze grows warm. film. You can rely upon for its re- 


rnight the countryside is covered markable speed. You can depend upon 
blossoms. : it for its unusually fine grain which per- 
photographer, catching the mits huge, crystal-clear enlargements. 
And, as most photographers know, its 

amazingly wide latitude provides them 


with a generous leeway in exposure 


Yes, Ansco Supreme is the supreme 


INSIST ON Ansco 


film for the dyed-in-the-wool photog 
rapher—whether you use it indoors or 
out, for pictorial work, scenic views or 
portraits. Try this great Ansco film 
today! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. “From Research to Re- 


ality.” 


SUPREME FILM 





YOU CAN MASTER True Color 
WITH A WESTON 


Spring means color . . . spring is color! After the grays of 
winter you owe it to yourself to match the spring in your 
heart with thrilling pictures in color—true color. And 

catching true color is so easy—in either stills or movies— 


Command of color is yours with a trustworthy Weston Exposure Meter. The exclusive 

eC with the versatile Master II ; : roe aaa 
RaiiseeRaen © or the compact, budget- exposure dial on the Master II, indicates the film’s true-color 

. priced Cadet (top). Ideal p F . 
rr for black-and-white, foo. range... assuring correct exposures every time. And with 
(9577671710 91654 “ES ; ; 
=m a the Invercone adapter, you can read incident light with 
36912 15 18 2) 24 27 30 3334 : 
LE ——<S ; 2 the Master Il whenever desired. See both models at your 
XQ LIGHT S ; ~ £- \ 


dealer's today. Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 


nn , ; 1 
wEesTy, } 
7 > mM \ 577 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 


The Meters Most Photographers Use 


Qneslon™~Mmasler D 





If you are tired of being hobbled by a camera that 
doesn’t match your skill... If you want the conveni- 
ence of a compact miniature, yet like album-size prints 

_ If you want negatives of such superlative sharpness 
that you can get enlargements of salon quality .. . And 
if you want a camera that takes the guess out of picture- 
making THEN the 2'4x2'.” Super Ikonta Bis 
tagged for you! 

Note its outstanding features listed at right. Then go 
to a Zeiss Ikon dealer and manipulate its controls. In- 
spect it thoroughly for quality of workmanship. We'll 
leave the rest to your good judgment. 


Write for literature. 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. C-37-4, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


At leading dealers. 


Here’s What 
You Get 


A fast Zeiss Tessar £/2.8 
lens (coated). 
Synchronized Compur 
Rapid shutter, famed for 
ac acy. Speeds to 1/400 
sec. and B. 

Combined view and 
range-finder: sighting and 
focusing through one eye- 
piece. 

Scales that show distance 
focused and depth of 
field. 

Automatic lock to pre- 
vent double exposures and 
blanks. 

Film wind that stops 
when film is in position. 
Film counter. 





SUPER IKONTA BX 


has all the features of the Super B 
plus a built-in light meter. 























ANNOUNCING 


Military Units and other organizations: 


regular rates 
group 5 to 9 
group 10 to 19 
group 20 and over 





Special Group Subscription Prices to American Photography for 
Camera Clubs, College and High School Photography Classes, 


1 year 
$3.50 
2.50 ea. 
2.25 ea. 
2.00 ea. 


























Close-Ups 


We have two articles this month cov- 
ering approximately the same ground 

articles which are “tabooed” by 
most publications as not being sufli- 
ciently interesting to photographers to 
deserve publication. Our office mail 
indicates, however, that photographers 
are interested in the broader discus- 
sions of the direction camera work 
should take in the future. 

The first of these articles is on page 
216. The author, John G. Valentine. 
superintendent of the Milwaukee Art 
Institute, was born 
in Chicago and was 
reared in the Middle 
West. He is, in his 
own words, “pri- 
marily a painter 
with critical inter- 
ests in all the arts, 
particularly in the 
interrelations of Valentine 
painting and photography.” It was he 
who suggested the idea and the for- 
mat which led to the “Six States Ex- 
hibition.” reported in our November 
issue. 

In our new SECOND SECTION, devot- 
ed to news of the camera clubs and the 
salons, we present a similar article by 
Mrs. Edith Worth of Nutley, N. J., 
who, with her husband, is active in 
club work and in promoting photogra- 
phy in her community. 

Many letters to our editor are con- 
cerned with the immediate future of 
camera work. We will be glad to have 
you express your opinions also. 

Elsewhere in the issue is Herbert 
McKay's article on the way lenses 
form images and the simple experi- 
ments that give every photographer 
the working knowledge he requires for 
his own purposes. There is no need of 
becoming a mathematical expert. His 
February article and this one will fur- 
nish all the necessary information. 

On page 210, Andrew Henninger 
lists the actual parts necessary to con- 
struct a speedlight and shows how 
they are assembled. There is no need, 
either, of being an electrical engineer 
manual 
dexterity are the only requirements to 


this article and ordinary 


produce your own electronic flash. 





A. CONTORTIONIST FRONT. For corrected per 
spective whenever you want it, you'll like the 
movable front of your Graphic camera. Simple 
positive controls let you raise or lower the lens 
shift it from side to side, or tilt it to correct focus 
and to increase depth of field. Great for arch 
tectural, scenic, table-top work, and man ther 
subjects 


B. INTERCHANGEABLE LENSES. An important 
feature of all Graphic cameras is the speed and 
ease with which lenses can be switched. A quick 
flip of the slide locks, and your lens board is 
removed and ready to be replaced with one of 
the fine portrait, wide-angle, telephoto, or other 
special purpose lenses. For the best picture every 
time you'll want the right lens, and Graphic makes 
it easy to switch them 


C. DOUBLE EXTENSION BELLOWS. For extrenn 
close-up work, your Graphic camera has a bellows 
which extends to more than double the focal length 
of the standard lens! With bellows extended the 
standard lens can give a full-sized copy! 
special lenses may also need the added usetulne 
of the double extension bellows. A fine feature 


D. DROP BED. As an aid in correcting perspective 
in conjunction with the tilting lens board, and for 
use with wide-angle lenses, your Graphic has a 
camera bed which drops down and locks firmly 
while retaining the link between the track and 
focusing knobs. It's a_ small detail, but there are 
times when it makes the difference between a fine 
picture and a failure. You'll get that fine picture 
with your Graphic! 


E. FOLDING INFINITY STOPS. You'll find two 
set stops on the bed tracks, that bring the camera 
front into exact calibration with the Vernier focus 
ing seale, and squared with the film plane, where 
it is secured with the locking lever. These stops 
fold back to allow the camera front to move far 
ther forward when needed. You can have as many 
as three sets of stops installed to give quick cali- 
bration with different lenses. A useful, original 
feature! 


F. BODY SHUTTER RELEASE. For extra stability 
when the Graphic is hand-held, you'll find a shut 
ter release set into the right hand corner of 
camera body. It gives you solid support 

camera at the instant of exposure . 
well-planned Graphic detail. The Speed 
provides, in addition, a selector control which gives 
instant choice of front or rear shutter from the 
same release. 


MULTIPLE FOCUSING CHOICE. For viewing the 
picture field and for razor-sharp Graphic focus 
these fine cameras offer a real choice. G. There's 
the accurate Vernier type focusing scale on the 
camera bed ... H. the ground glass focus through 
the lens . J. the folding open frame view 
finder with parallax correction K. the tubular 
optical viewfinder with parallax correction (op 
tional on the Century Graphic - and the 
coupled Kalart rangefinder optional Use any 
one, or use them together as extra checks 

you can’t miss with a Graphic 


GRAPHIC CAMERAS... Saat et rene 








CH course 
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cameras, and use them, ap 
preciate their many advantages Al 
though loaded with the many features 

oye 
V ° / : the great choice of focus, viewfinding 
Out Front for ersatility : shutter release, film types, and other 
~ elements that make for versatility, the 
Graphic camera is built for easy opera 
Sony tion. That's why America’s press cam 
You're looking at the front end . . . the “business” end, of a Graphic, i eramen use and prefer them, find them 
and at » of the ‘ fes hi ake Granki , ‘ | ideal for quick, sure, simple operation 
and at some of the many features that make Graphic cameras . . . the : that cuts adjestacnts and “Sidiiae 
Century, the Pacemaker Speed, the Pacemaker Crown . . . the world’s to a minimum. You can use it like an 
To ordinary folding camera, with excellent 
most versatile! Shown here are some of the reasons why so many pro- soauiie, Wal tee adiad Geeteses aoc 


fessionals, commercial photographers, and advanced amateurs depend there when you need them 

on Graphics for prize-winning pictures. It’s natural, too, that press pho- 

tographers, who can't afford to miss those “once only shots, have made The Speed Graphic. Focal plane shutter with governed speeds 
the Graphic their favorite camera, for dependability and ease of opera- 4 —, — flash synchronization, the Graflok back 
eae toe ¢ ign il oS te a that allows for the addition of accessories like the Roll Film 
tion! Look closer now, and you'll see a host of fine details . . . reasons Holder, the Grafmatic Holder, and the Graflarger. In three sizes 


why Graphic is the one to buy! 2%4x3%, 3%4x4%, and 4x5. The Crown Graphic Identical to 
. the Speed Graphic except for the focal plane shutter, but 

lower in price. The Century Graphic Che compact lowest 

priced Graphic camera, with many Graphic features, including 

ground glass focus, built-in flash synchronization, Graflok back 


See your dealer today or mail the coupon for full details. and coated £/4.5 lens. In 2%x3% size, only $109.50 complet 


Prices subject to change 


| Graflex, Inc. Dept. 25 
| Rochester 8, N. Y. 


| ‘ 
Please send me details on: 
© Speed Graphic Crown Graphic 
O Century Graphic 


| 

| 

| 
Fixe - Winning Cameras | Name 

Street 
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City Zone 
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WALTER ROSENBLUM 


Introducing Walter Rosenblum‘s Brooklyn Museum exhibit, Paul Strand wrote, “In his 
development and direction as a photographer can be seen an artist who is consciously 
striving for the kind of integration of subject and aesthetic form which the documentary 
movement has for so long ignored.” On the pages of American Photography in May, 
you will find biographical and interpretive notes on Rosenblum by another young pho- 
tographer best qualified to make them: Jerome Liebling, who studied under Rosenblum 
at Brooklyn College and whose own work is indicative of the influence Rosenblum is 
destined to exert among the coming generation of photographers. 


Titling his article YOUR CONCEPTS ARE SHOWING, Minor White, head of photo- 
instruction at the California School of Fine Arts, joins in the search for a universally 
acceptable meeting ground for the many approaches to photography as practiced to- 
day. Drawing from his own work for all illustrations, White presents convincing (or pro- 
vocative, depending on your point of view) argument that should stimulate all. 


The hundreds who have been clamoring for the finale to Nick Haz’ brilliant and original 
dissertation on color (and the tens of thousands less vocal readers they represent) will 
have their demands satisfied in the May issue as he presents the conclusion of his inter- 
pretation of color as applied to photography 


Two figure studies in high and low key. The first question and answer column on speed- 
light moderated by Andrew Henninger succeeding his series concluded in this issue. New 
nature studies by Edwin J. Howard. And, always welcome, the regulars—Pop” Jordan, 
Herbert McKay, the Standishes, Sam Grierson and Editor Wright continuing his editorial 
theme “New Standards for Photography.” 


American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Gentlemen: The MAY issue sounds full of 


promise. Please enter my subscription to be- 
gin with that issue 
Name 


Address 

City Zone__. State__ 

O 3 yrs. $8 O2yrs. $6 11 yr. $3.50 
D bill me O payment enclosed 
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light series with complete instructions for building a 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS portable unit. 
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I BY CHANCE a beginner reads this, 
| hope it will help him. However, 


my purpose is primarily to give a few 


hints to the competent expert who is 
called upon to help a beginner. 

One of the most difficult of all things 
to comprehend is the mental confusion 
of a beginner who for the first time is 
confronted with the maze of photo- 
graphic rules. Thousands of promising 
heginners each year become discour- 
aged simply because there is no one 
to lead them step-by-step through the 
first stages of camera work. Some of 
these forsake the camera altogether, 
thers become “button pushers.” The 
task of guidance is not great: often it 
requires only a half dozen sessions o1 


even less, 


Camera Manipulation 


There is no difficulty in imparting 
the elementary facts about camera 
loading, protecting the film from too 
bright light and so on. The trouble 
comes with the questions of focusing. 
choice of speed, exposure and related 
problems. At this stage all considera- 
tion of composition and even lighting 
should be omitted. The first thing is to 
vet past the pure mechanics of camera 
operation. Once that is done, then 
lighting may be considered—first day- 
light. then artificial 


position. 


and finally com- 


Camera manipulation is the very 
first thing the beginner should learn. 
It seems a simple thing to hold a cam- 
era, sight the object and press the re- 
lease, yet fully half the errors made 
by the beginner have their origin in 
this phase of the work. 

The beginner first must learn to 
automatically level the camera side 
wise, without having recourse to any 
uch accessories as levels, plumb bobs 
and the like. In almost every subject 
he can find a few lines which are ap- 


proximately vertical. Even twisted trees 


198 


have a general vertical axis; edges of 
houses, posts and the like are perfect. 
If the camera is of the reflecting vari- 
ety with crosslines etched upon the 
groundglass, so much the better. 

It so happens, however, that this 
sidewise levelling is most important in 
the stereo camera: and the stereo cam- 
era usually has an optical finder. Even 
so, it takes very little practice to learn 
to align the camera finder field with 
those verticals that are in the subject. 
Even if the levelling is not accurate to 
a degree, it is sufficient to prevent any 
obvious “leaning” of the subject and, 
in stereo at least, will prevent the total 
loss of the exposure through this fault. 

Very rarely does the experienced 
amateur make this mistake, but just as 
rarely does the beginner make as many 
as half his exposures with a_ level 
camera. 

The second fault for the beginner to 
overcome is subject cropping. This is 
far too early to get into any discussion 
of parallax between finder and camera 
lens. The beginner should learn that 
size is not everything. He should con- 
tinually work back from the subject. 
\ssuming that the subject is a human 
figure, it is good practice for the be- 
ginner never to have the figure occupy 
more than half the vertical space of the 
film. Of course the competent amateur 
works to as much as 75 percent, but 
this is about the limit if the subject is 
not to appear crowded. The 50 percent 
rule for the beginner almost insures 
satisfactory spacing. 


Distance from Subject 


Cropping heads and feet results 
from the effort to make the figure fill 
the entire height of the film. Even 
when the figure is not actually cropped, 
the crowding produces an effect which 
is almost as objectionable. The begin- 
“waste of 
film” and does not want to stand back 


ner often objects to the 


from his subject, but once he has the 
opportunity to compare a crowded 
composition with one in which there 
is ample room, his objections disap- 
pear. 

So much for the finder. When these 
two points have been mastered, the be- 
ginner finds a tremendous increase in 
the number of his acceptable expo- 
sures. The next step is that of master- 
ing the exposure itself—not the com- 
putation of exposure, but the physical 
act of pressing the release. Unfortu- 
nately most modern cameras have a 
direct release instead of a cable. 

When the beginner has his camera 
aligned upon the subject and is watch- 
ing for the right instant, the camera 
slowly leans away from perpendicular, 
the release side dropping downward. 
Another leaning picture results, So the 
beginner needs to learn that he must 
not only get the camera level, he must 
hold it there until the exposure is 
made. 

When the instant comes. the begin- 
ner usually gives a yank to the release 
that almost tears the side of the cam- 
era away. This, too, is hard to over- 


come, 


“Trigger Squeeze” 


It is too bad that more people are 
a shooter 
rarely yanks the shutter release even 


not familiar with firearms: 


when a beginning photographer. He is 
familiar with the squeeze motion neces- 
sary to fire a gun, and it is exactly this 
same squeeze which is necessary in 
making the exposure. Both the gun 
trigger and the shutter release have a 
certain amount of free motion or 
“slack” 
uniform pressure. This is carried right 
up to the critical instant of exposure so 
that the final pull is not so much a 
muscular contraction as a mere 
thought, “This is the critical time.” 
The actual motion is almost impercep- 
tible. The result is that the shutter is 
tripped, without moving the camera in 
the slightest. 


which is taken up by a gentle, 


\ beginner should make at least 100 
“dry” (without film) to 
learn the feel of his particular shutter. 


exposures 


During this practice he should be sure 
his fingers are in a comfortable posi- 
tion, yet one which supports the cam- 
era family and keeps the fingers from 
in front of the lens. Once a holding 
habit is formed, his hands will fall 
automatically into this position. Not 
only will the finger be away from the 
lens, but in making a quick shot, the 
photographer will hold the camera 


































































firmly without danger of having it slip only light conditions which can be ex- 
from his grasp. The latter is a very pected to give general satisfaction in 
real danger when no definite holding color work to a beginner. 
habit has been formed. True, you are almost limiting his 
Now the beginner should coordi- camera to the utility of a box camera. 
nate all of the steps up to this time But this is excellent, because there is 
and practice with unloaded camera, no better start for any beginner than 
right through from aligning the cam- six months with a box camera. 
era to pressing the release. The greatest tr » is that the sug- 
; | ni . Phe greatest trouble st i _ You learn by doing it You are behind lights 
Modern cameras are designed for gested system is all too simple. Yet yourself every step of and cameras from the 
e fs s the way very first day 
experts, not beginners. Do not make time after time I have tried it upon a 
the mistake of trying to teach the be- beginner so confused and discouraged 
ginner all of the details of using the — he was ready to quit, and never has the 
sliding scale of shutter speeds versus system failed to do its job. The begin- 
aperture. Do not go into the mathe- per goes out and makes a good per- 
matical computation of the f number. centage of pictures, in fact a higher 
All of this can come later. percentage of satisfactory results than 
many experienced photographers. His 
Shutter Speed vee ee i. oul 
enthusiasm is built up and soon he is 
F ‘ | “9 . | af he | | * ‘ ‘ _ You have instructors at your elbow in every 
or the time being, have the begin- ready to start experimenting. Then, of phase of your training 
ner set his shutter at 1/50 and leave course, his failures mount at once, but 
it there. For moving subjects that re- the important thing is that he can go 
quire a shorter exposure, skill in fol- hack to his simplified technique and LEARN BY DOING at N Y.1 
lowing the subject is necessary, and yestore his average—and he knows sepia siig 
the beginner will probably cut the this, When he fails he charges it to You're Behind the Camera from the 
moving object in two at the frameline. experimental tests and not to his ig- Very First Day 
Slower exposures necessitate the use norance of fundamental photography. e emphasize the practical money-making 


Ss to professional photography 
of a tripod. Oh yes, no doubt you can Give the beginner confidence in his + of successful teaching, experience 
. equalled backgroun« ¢ 1elp 
shoot freehand at a half second but own ability. The fact that that ability decide exactly in which phase of photogra 
: P x you in find the most profitable future 
the beginner cannot. In fact if the be- js limited to a very narrow field makes ning ! or waiie hey. $0 
ginner has the slightest tendency to yo difference. He does get good pic- i 
tremble, the fixed speed should be tures, he does have pictures which he The Splendid Professional 
1/100. can show with pride. He has accom- Equipment at N.Y.1. 
The beginner should know that plished something in photography. All net ars tl a Riga Arig OR pati at Sor al ge Be 
bright light is different from dull and of this is very necessary to the begin- tesching leadership since 1910 


m ayn The instructors are men whose stiece 
that an adjustment should be made. per. It takes a strong spirit indeed to qualifes them to pass on to you valuable 
; tricks of the track 


for success in photography 


is just the kind you'd expect to find in a 


Presumably he wants to work with struggle through months or even a 


color film. If so, he can carry a copy year or so of continual error and VE ane Sage Bla sonal Attendance bre eget 
of the accompanying table in his cam- — failure. Bill (Public Law. 3: 18) to those vet 
° : i " erans inte en n photography as a_ profit 
era carrying case, and if he follows it, This brings up the last consideration able caree 

he will obtain a high percentage of the teacher’s attitude. Far too often 
satisfactory exposures, The table is the teacher deliberately confuses the Rep RU Rees, POP ee 
computed for summer months, but to beginner just so he can demonstrate "y study ng at bene. NL ollie th finest 
adapt it to winter requires not only an — his own great knowledge. om b tase baoee ae 
exposure alteration, but a considera- sees te oa aunae aie 

tion of the greater failure of light in Technical Jargon fee. Youll I egg ln Sayre ye 


ou’ll 
‘ 7 ' J : ' eceive PERSO ED criticism and 
morning and afternoon. The sum- Comparatively few people in this sce hein ah oman 


mer schedule is generally applicable country are thoroughly familiar with 
throughout the year in the South and classical Greek. Imagine a group of 


from April to November in the North. average people listening to a lecturer NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


SUBJECT Licut (Sun) who introduces into every statement a of Phocigaoty 
(1/50) Cloudy long quotation in Greek! Oh, it hap- 4 
Bright Hazy bright Dull pens, so the illustration is not far- 10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK | 
o e& 

© 


5.6 *# fetched. His presumed attitude is that 


N.Y.L. Home Study Leads to Success 


improvement of your wor 


Light — 
Average 6.8 5 8 he expects you to be as familiar with LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 
Dark 5.6 3: the language as he is, and that of 
1/25 (Emergency) 3. course you understand him. His true Send for FREE big book! 

: attitude is that of “showing off.” He 











For Kodacl * 7 New York Institute of Photography 
or odachrome in summer. is in precisely the same category as Dept. "78", 10 West 33 Street 

. “Way 6 ' . N York 1,N.¥ 

Is this table too limited? Not at all. the guest who whispers to another att, 


Pleage send me complete information re 


Study Course 


a good color exposure under dull light. guage none of the rest understand. It 
regardless of all other considerations. is discourteous, it is in the worst taste 
The table gives a full range of ex- and no one with any sense of decency 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


It takes a good photographer to make guest or speaks to another in a lan- garding Resident Training Home | 


- : - ; Crry ZONF STATE 
posures for bright and hazy light, the would be guilty of it. cl ace i cnn cia cc smal 
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Perhaps you have not thought about 
it that way, but to deliberately intro- 
duce unfamiliar complexities to the 
beginner is just the same thing. He 
may indeed admire you for your vast 
knowledge of photography, but he does 
not benefit from it. Think it over, and 
see, if in your instructions to begin- 
ners, you cannot use just a little more 
commonplace language. It may shock 
the purist, but to point to the shutter 
release and refer to it as “this gadget” 
often means a lot more than the real 
name. If you say, “Now release the 
shutter,” or “Now make the exposure,” 


the student will gaze at the camera in 
despair, for he doesn’t know what the 
shutter is, nor how to,release it. How- 
ever, if you say, “Now press that but- 
ton,” or “Now squeeze that whatsit I 
showed you,” the student will make the 
exposure without wondering what you 
are talking about. 

Don’t worry. He will learn in due 
time, but at the start restrict your 
language to the kindergarten level. In 
short, give your every thought to try- 
ing to help the beginner and forget all 
about what he may think of you or 
your knowledge. It works. 


McKay Reports on Imported Stereo Camera 


I have recently tried out an import- 
ed stereo camera, the Iloca, which is 
Hamburg, Germany, and 
shows the influence of traditional Ger- 
man miniature camera design. It takes 
the standard 35mm film cartridge, in- 
serted into the camera from the bot- 
tom, almost exactly as the Leica is 


made in 


loaded. The miniature field has long 
been divided between the “open back” 
and the “closed back” groups, and this 


lloca Stereo Camera 


camera will permit these groups to ad- 
vocate their favorite designs in the 
stereo field. The camera is reminiscent 
of the early Leica in other ways. The 
body is almost exactly the size of the 
Leica. I expect that it is considerably 
longer. That is, it is a thin body with 
the ends rounded, leather covered and 
trimmed in satin chrome. The lenses 
are set upon extension tubes, another 
design idea from the miniature cam- 


era. In short, in general appearance 
the camera looks like a conventional 
miniature camera made _ in_ stereo 
model, rather than another member of 
the traditional solid box stereo family. 

The body mechanism is thus limited 
to the film transport. The transport is 
the alternate 


type, short-long-short- 


long, to provide for the film sequence 
of 1-2-1-2, 3-4-3-4, 5-6-5-6, 7-8-7-8 and 
so forth. The film may be cut at the 
end of any even-numbered exposure 
without splitting a sequence. In Eu- 
rope this feature is utilized by cutting 
the film into fours, mounting two pairs 
in a slide and viewing with a transpos- 
ing optical viewer. The unconventional 
the 
wide frame, which measures just a bit 
over 30mm, with a frameline which av- 
erages 2.5mm wide. 

Naturally, when the frame width is 
increased, there will be fewer frames 


sequence is made necessary by 


to the foot; there are about 9.1 frames 
to the foot. In other words a 20-expo- 
sure magazine will provide 10 pairs 
with adequate space at each end; or 
by careful loading, 11 may be ob- 
tained. It is unwise to crowd a film. 
however, as the end frames may be 
spoiled in The camera 
counter dial has the figures 10 and 20 
in red. The 36-exposure roll will easily 
provide for 20 pairs. (In any stereo 
camera there is always a loss equiva- 
lent to one pair because of the blanks 
in the first and last pairs.) 

The shutters are Prontor-S_ with 
speeds up to 1/300. The shutters prop- 
er are connected, as are the irises. The 
left hand shutter (looking at the cam- 
era front) is the master. Both shutters 
have iris controls, but only the one on 
the master is calibrated. The master 
shutter also has a cable release socket. 


processing. 


cocking lever, self timer lever, finger 
release lever and internal flash connec- 
tion. The synchronization operates on 
all shutter speeds, a feature which will 
be welcomed by many who specialize 
in flash work. 

The lenses are £/3.5 Ilitar made in 
Hamburg. The focal length is 45mm 
(Realist = 35: Verascope = 40). The 
lenses have a brown coating rather 





than blue, which the makers claim to 


be superior. However, it is probable 
B O O K S that the difference between any two 


types of coating will be considerably 


OF PHOTOGRAPHIC less than the difference between a coat- 


ed and a non-coated lens. As for per- 


formance, my first test roll was gener- 
F A % i S ally overexposed, but definition was 
nice and crisp. A half stop smaller 
aperture would have served better on 


all shots. 


DICTIONARY OF The factor of independent shutter is 
PHOTOGRAPHY one which will find adherents and op- 


by E. J. Wall et al — The sooner you own ponents. There is no interlock between 
this volume the quicker you can read any film wind and shutter. The shutter is 
photographic reference intelligently and woked 
without doubt. Here alphabetically arranged hs : 
and fully cross-referenced the most amazing focused and the exposure made, all in- ity 

: sae . . TL: Barbara Payt 
amount of photographic definition is placed dependent of the film transport. This, ——e 


, dep Nee ; 
at your fingertips. 16th edition, 704 pages, ‘ “ The e in 
4Vox6%. piss $3.50 of course, will be weleomed by control a ~ the world 





the two lenses individually “ty 


workers who need double exposure a ieee Santer 


PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS and individual exposure. Gasent & 
AND FORMULAS Mounts are available for those who ; 


by Wall and Jordan — This readable book wish to mount their own, or a mount- 2 E 
is the greatest time saver ever introduced to ing service is available. The mounts black-and-white prints 
the serious photographer — professional or eae : : : 
amateur Te feduul of Bann worth has are standard size for both standard Screenland beauties know by time-tested 
been recorded for your use. The entire field viewers and projectors. experience that color is the key to strik 
of photography has been periodically can- The camera is supplied with a cor- ing beauty. 
vassed to give the reader ihe most practical 
thought and development in current photo- 
graphic technique. shoulder strap. 
Facts are presented 
clearly and accu- : S z always easy to remove your colors 
rately to make it tive and delivers satisfactory results. and make the changes which you feel 
the most valuable Actual acceptance will be based upon will add that professional touch to your 
f f 
reference or our ® aa . 2 ‘ ° 
po tena ceake individual preference for the various portrait. Best of all, with Marshall's 
f ‘ g letail bce st] é » Photo-Oil Colors your cost is but a tiny 
lorty years ago, details which it has or has not. Some tone gels id | ANY 
constantly revised H +: a . . : — raction of what it wouk ve In 
— ns pao will like it for the syne hronization OTHER COLOR PROCESS. Order your 
have been demand- which permits extension flash at all enlargements in MATTE finish and 
ed year after year. speeds; some will not like it because of you're all set for the color thrill of a 
ar (rio n the absence of a coupled range finder. lifetime—a real family album treasure. 
(nprnue” American Photog- However, nothing is ever perfect. HERE’S A TIP from smart professional 
Ui datas ‘ : ataniers Wale wi - f A 
ant ‘ph raphy staff. 374 My criticism includes the desire to see photographer Take advantage of the 
pages, 6x94, cloth. the f ; li faster shutter speeds obtainable in black 
> ; x ¢ nts c > ; 
: $5.00 1e focusing adjustments coupled. | and-white and get sharp, clear prints 
would welcome some leverage to per- Then add Marshall’s Photo-Oil Colors 


PHOTO-LAB INDEX mit the release button to be placed up- You'll get the right, glowing, life-like 


s 0 e exat here yo 

compiled by Henry M. Lester — The on the top or front of the case, and | — of nature exactly where you want 
: ; : them. 

standard photographic lab working manual should like to see some arrangement 7 
that is kept constantly up-to-date as supple- 
ments are issued regularly. Bound in six- f 4 ‘ Send 15c for the 32-page illustrated book “Hou 
prong duplex Tengwall steel binder, easy to of standard size could be fitted with- to Make Beautiful Color Prints...” 
use and easy to keep current. $16.00 out obscuring the distance scales. A isk for the new Free MARSHALL Rainbow 
Color Chart at your dealer. 


focusing co ing lever wo °rmi 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA ‘ng coving vr woul permit | ‘ewe ppd pcs ell 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


the shutter barrels, and would fulfill 
general editor — William Morgan — two of these suggestions at once. 
Ten volumes and an index comprise the most Z : MARSHALL 
authoritative encyclopedia in the field. The However, these are minor points and 
vast amount of information included in its an expression of personal ideas Jud 

Ss s . Jguag- 

3982 pages defies summarization in so short RY <p ene : OI am : £ MASTER 
a review. Suffice to say that 300 authors, g trom te per ormance ot the cam- SET 
1500 photographers and a staff of editors era, | believe buyers will be fully satis- 
have done a monumental task. 11 vol., 3982 fied with it. 
pages, profuse illustrations, 7x10, cloth 


cover. $55.00 


Add color to your favorite 


dovan brown ever-ready case and It’s so simple! No special skill is needed! 
No brushes. No messy colors to mix. 


° You cannot ruin your favorite yhoto. 
On the whole, the camera is attrac- It’s I 
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POSITIVE a 


Greetings from Weston 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

Congratulations on your January 
1951 issue. Leave all the Weston data 
out, and it’s still good! Frankly, | 
don’t see how you can keep up the 
pace you have set. 

And a question: How and where 
did you procure that 1900-1910 por- 
trait of mine? It is of a relative of my 
ex-wife who died some 35 years ago. 
From what source you got it is a 
mystery to me. I’m not even sure of 
its date; my soft focus period was just 
starting then if my memory serves me. 
This portrait of “Emily” is typical of 
my professional portraits, 1910-1920. 

Best of wishes for a good new year, 

Edward Weston 
Carmel, Calif. 


Amphoto Is Different 
Dear George: 

The January issue came in today, 
and you are to be congratulated upon 
your and also a 
very enjoyable and fortunate selection 
of material, both printed and illustra- 
tive. I like 60 and 61, 
“bibliography,” which I never have 


excellent editorial, 


your pages 
seen in any other of your contempo- 
raries. 

Ray Miess 


Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


Great! 
To one and all engaged in the printing 
of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY: 
Just bought the January 1951 issue, 
and can’t wait to tell you 
GREAT 
Alan Wren Maloney 


yettysburg, Penna. 
Gettysburg, Penna 


Liked January Issue 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

Your January issue was as fine a 
compilation of the histories and phi- 
losophies of the various “schools” of 
photography I have seen. ° 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY’s 
“dress” and the sprightliness of its ma- 
terial these days is refreshing, but 
please don’t let it become a gadgeteer’s 


new 


magazine. There are enough of those 
already in the field. What is needed is 
something that will concern itself more 
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with photography’s purposes and _ its 
various means of expression than with 
the basic factors of technique, which 
anyone can pick up out of the hand- 
books without half trying. 
Again, congratulations on the Janu- 
ary issue and Aloha, 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
Urban M. Allen 


Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Seemingly Impossible 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

Just a note of congratulations on 
your recent Mid-Century Review is- 
sue. It’s beautiful and a grand sight 
for sore eyes. The seemingly impos- 
sible has happened; at last a magazine 
has emerged that the serious worker 
can look forward to and read with joy. 

The articles are excellent and the re- 
productions for the most part splen- 
did. And if I may suggest, you have 
a perfect spot for articles by Ansel 
Adams and Paul Strand and many 
others. 

Please keep up the good work. You 
know you are bound to wind up the 
most beloved man in America. 

Larry Colwell 
Monterey, Calif. 


A New Student 
Gentlemen: 

I wish to congratulate you on an 
extremely fine issue (Mid-Century). I 
liked especially well the articles on 
Weston, Strand and Adams; on Mo- 
holy-Nagy. Some others I haven’t read 
I am sure I will enjoy. It’s an issue of 
which you can be proud. You must 
have worked very late and very hard 
and I am undeserving but especially 
grateful as a new “student.” 

Douglas L. Heath 
Washington, D.C. 


f /64 Technique 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

With your Mid-Century Review of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY you used an 
f/1.5 lens to look into the shadows of 
the past century, and yet, your depth 
of perception indicates £/64 technique. 
Congratulations! 

Owen M. Smith 
Portland, Maine 


Most Intelligent 
Dear Sirs: 

I wish to congratulate you upon 
your January issue, The Mid-Century 
Review, of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
It is by far the most intelligent issue 
of any photography magazine I’ve seen 
for many years. I can only hope that 
this is but an encouraging example of 
further issues in an equivalent taste. 

Ruth-Marion Baruch 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A Teaching Aid 
GEORGE CONGRATU- 
JANUARY MAGAZINE 
TERRIFIC INSTRUCTORS REC- 
OMMEND IT ISSUED TO. STU- 
DENTS. SANDI NERO 
Astoria, N. Y. 


DEAR 
LATIONS 


Another Correspondent 
Dear Sir: 

I happened to come across a copy 
of your monthly paper, AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY and found it very in- 
teresting indeed. 

I am a keen amateur photographer, 
and wondered if you could, through 
your magazine, put me in touch with 
one of your readers so that I could 
exchange copies of our Amateur Pho- 
tographers periodicals. 

We could exchange these month by 
month and I think our magazines 
would be found just as interesting to 
your readers as your paper was to me. 

Alex Thom 

55 William St. 
Dundee, Angus 
Scotland 


Asks Letters 
Dear Sir: 

I wonder if you would be so kind 
as to ask if any of your readers would 
care to correspond with an English 
amateur photographer interested in 
35mm _ work, preferably one who uses 
a Kodak Retina as I do, but all let- 
ters will be answered. I will exchange 
print ideas and English photo maga- 
zines and would like to receive Ameri- 
can ones, 

W. G. Lambert 
99 Byethone St. 
South Shields 
England 


FREE PROCESSING-24-HOUR SERVICE 
Buy fresh. ¢ puality sranteed film at these 
ice Finest automatic lab. 1 
up now 

WESTON 32—PANCHROMATI 
add _ postage EACH Lots of 
25 Ft. & 


50 F 2.50 
6mm, 1001 Ro 2.95 5s 

Write for FREE Catalog on film and supplies 
RADIANT CINE LABS., Box 720-D, Chicago 90, 
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CONTENTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AVOCATION — Dr. Max Thorek, 
dean pictorialist, reflects on his own record of more than 
4000 salon acceptances and tells how those great pictures 
were made. 16 illustrations. 


CINEMATOGRAPHY AS A GRAPHIC ART — Peyton M. Stal- 
lings, production manager of educational films at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, makes a plea for elevating movies to 
an unfilled art niche. 


HYDROGEN ION CONCENTRATION — Allen R. Greenleaf, 
photo-chemical expert, deals in lay language (in spite of the 
title) with the importance of relative acidity of photographic 
solutions 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND CRIMINALISTICS — Charles E. O’Hara 
and James W. Osterburg, New York police experts, present 
the place of the photographer in crime detection . . . and 
offer a stirring challenge. 


Plus: Pictures in the Fog by Jack Wright; Marine Photog- 
raphy by J. R. Hogan; Masking Correction by E. M. Symmes; 
Down on the Farm by Georgia Engelhard; Using the Swing 
Back by W. W. DeAtley . . . and our 64 Pictorial Illustra- 
tions representing an accurate cross-section of the world’s 
finest work in pictorial photography .. . with cogent com- 
mentary by Franklin 1. Jordan, the editor. And of course, 
Who's Who in Pictorial Photography, the statistical tabula 
tion of your salon activities. 





1886—1951 





... the year’s 


outstanding exposition 


of serious photography 


From cover to cover, you will find the 1951 edition of 
this world famous annual holds true to the traditions 
upon which its fame has been built. The hours you will 
spend alone with Dr. Max Thorek are invaluable in 
helping you to find the esoteric truths that lift photog- 
raphy to its level as an art. Then, a few pages on, you 
enter a completely different world as Messrs. O’Hara and 
Osterburg introduce you to the cold, calculating uses to 
which photography can be put in the police laboratory. 
For the most interesting and useful collection of 
photographic fact and philosophy, follow the example 
of serious photographers since 1886 
copy of... 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY - 1951 


edited by 
Franklin |. Jordan, FPSA, FRPS 


order your 








SOHSSSSHSSSSSSSHSHSSSHSSSSHSSHSHSSHSSSSSHSSSHSSSHSSSSSSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSeeeeeeseee 8eeees 
Book Department American Photography 
21 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Please rush ao [ cloth bound © paper bound copy of the 
1951 American Annual of Photography to: 


e Nome_ % 3 2 : eile 


Address 
* 


Cloth Cover $4.00 ¥ 
Paper Cover $3.00 


City___ jinsnindsenscitilinaitios _Zone = eee 


O remittance enclosed O bill me 
@eeeeaceeeeee @ceeeeeeeeeae eeseeeseeeeeeeceeeeeeeesee eeeeeeeeeee eeeeeseeeeee eeeeeeee 


ORDER FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOK OR CAMERA STORE 
OR DIRECTLY FROM AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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American Photography's 31ST ANNUAL COMPETITION is designed to 
encourage the best trends in contemporary photography, particularly 
among young workers growing into an artistic maturity. Previous 
Competitions have emphasized the pictorial. Such entries are still 
welcome, but we hope to attract, in addition, entries representing other 
points of view. 

Photography today is an expanding medium. American Photog- 
raphy desires to publish the best available examples of work in all 
categories, to encourage new trends and to preserve the best of the 
old. It is hoped that this Competition will bring many new workers 
to the attention of the editors so that more representative examples 
of their work may be published in subsequent issues. 





| be sure to read the rules carefully 





3ist Annual Competition 








$1,475 in prizes 


132 prizes — 
Ist Prize $500 U.S. Savings Bond 


2nd Prize $100 U.S. Savings Bond 

Five 3rd Prizes $25 U.S. Savings Bond each 
25 merchandise awards worth $10 each 
100 merchandise awards wori! $5 each 


Foreign winners will be given the dollar purchase 
price of the bonds. 


closing date May 31, 1951 


Read the rules carefully 
Wrap packages securely 
Address them properly 
Print your name and address LEGIBLY 
Include all available technical data 
Send return postage 








CAmerican 
>GRAPHY 











RULES GOVERNING COMPETITION 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


3. 


4. 
5. 


Any number of monochrome prints may be entered. There are no re- 
strictions on size, except that prints from abroad should not be mounted 
and should not exceed 18 inches (44cm) on the longest dimension 


All types of pictures are welcome in the Competition—pictorial and 
documentary, straight and manipulated, purist or experimental. Series 
of related pictures may be entered as a unit and should be numbered 
in sequence. No color prints will be considered 


Each print should have clearly printed on the reverse side the maker's 
name and address and all available data on exposure, development 
and printing procedure. 


Wherever necessary, a model release should be available upon 
request. 


American Photography assumes no responsibility for loss or damage 
to prints. However, all reasonable care will be taken while they are 
in our possession. 


MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 


6. 
7. 


Prints must be securely wrapped and have sufficient postage. Pack- 
ages on which carriage charges are asked will not be accepted 


Prints from abroad should be marked, “Exhibition Prints, No Com- 
mercial Value.” 
Address: 
31st Annual Competition 
American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave., So 
Minneapolis 15, Minn 


Return postage must be enclosed for return of prints 
All non-prize-winners which are accompanied by return postage will 
be promptly returned after the judging. 


USE OF WINNING PRINTS 


9. 


CLOSING DATE 
ll. 


Prints chosen for awards will be retained and published in American 
Photography and/or the American Annual of Photography. Exclusive 
rights are NOT required, nor are any other commercial rights re 
quested, except necessary use in publicity releases and advertise 
ments announcing the results 


lf it seems advisable, the prize-winners will be exhibited in several 
places in the United States 


Prints must be received not later than May 31, 1951 to be eligible 
Submission of an entry shall be sufficient indication that the contest- 
ant agrees to the rules as published here 





PHOTO-LENSES 


-—An American Product Since 1899 — 


To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 








GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens perform- 
ance, the DAGOR combines in one lens — 
1. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat. 
2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 
3. A long-focus lens when single element is 
used. 
It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undis- 
torted detail to the very corners of the film — 
for interiors, exteriors, commercial and ama- 
teur work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 
f:6.8 12 focal lengths 114” to 12” 
f:7.7 3 focal lengths 14“ to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 

3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 35” — 4%” — 614” 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 TO 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35 mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work, 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with micrescepic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting fer — 


A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35 mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. 


Fitted to precision fecusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements 
or shifting image. 


This lens comes in C mount for 16 mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 


Sizes available now: 35 and 50 mm unceated 
and 75 mm coated. 


GOERZ C-DOGMAR f:4.5 
focus 6” (150 mm) 


For long distance telephoto werk with 35 mm 
and 16 mm movie cameras. Uncoated, in iris 
barrel, or “C” focusing mount for 16 mm 
cameras. 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES, 
imported — now available — 


PANORTHO FILTERS 


in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue. 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 


lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes 
to fit standard lens diameters, with accurate 
adjustable push-on rings. 


LOMARA POCKET MICROSCOPES 


For concentrated power of vision in your daiby endeavors, whatever your vocation or hobby 
might be, for quick on the spot observation or examination of minute objects — 
3 models — in fountain pen shape 

Clip Lomara — magnifies to 120 times 

Another Lomara — magnifies to 50 times 

Ultra Lomara — magnifies to 460 times 
Lens sets, adjustable stand for either one, with stage, diaphragm, mirror reflector, electric 
light assembly, etc., available. Ask for literature. 
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REMEMBER: 

For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satistaction 
for half a century 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer's name. 


The C.F: GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 








OFFICE AND FACTORY 
—= 317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. —— 














Standards for Photography (I) 


I THIS ISSUE JoHN G. VALENTINE, of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, contributes to the current discussion of 
contemporary trends in photography. Such discussion, as 
we mentioned on this page last month, is vitally needed 
at the present time. But, as we then observed, what is 
equally necessary is a vocabulary of common consent so 
that the discussion can both be intelligible to the largest 
number and contribute to our common advance. 

It was suggested last month that we need clearer can- 
ons of criticism for current work and that basic to this 
is the need for a new vocabulary, one which can encom- 
pass both the esthetic aspects of photography and its so- 
cial role and implications. 

In the field of esthetics, our terminology has been 
largely borrowed from painting. This was a natural bor- 
rowing, but it has led to considerable confusion and in 
many cases to actually misleading workers as to the 
direction photography should take. When we discuss a 
print as if it were a painting or other manual product, 
we invariably make certain assumptions which color our 
thinking. 

An example in point is the use of the word composi- 
tion. To compose means, essentially, to put together, to 
build. In the case of the older artist, confronted with a 
blank canvas or a clean sheet of paper, it is a natural 
word. From his observation or from his memory he 
assembles images and constructs a coherent structure on 
his blank surface. It is much different for the photogra- 
pher. He must search out an image already existing and 

-subject to the distortions inherent in the medium—re- 
cord what is in front of his camera. He is completely un- 
able, in the root sense of the word, ever to compose. He 
may pick a design, a revealing and necessary organiza- 
tion of the image—but he never constructs it as the 
painter, etcher or lithographer does. 

But if we take the word seriously—and many, many 
camera workers do just that-—we find ourselves preoccu- 
pied with the “pictorial” qualities at the expense of the 
picture itself. The word has interfered with the idea, and 
a great deal of time and photographic matefials have 
been expended to no serious purpose. 

There is no doubt that there must be terminology uni- 
versal enough to encompass all of the graphic arts, any 


medium which presents images on a flat surface; but 
each separate discipline requires a separate terminology 
in addition, and to discuss one in the vocabulary of the 
others results in precisely the sort of confusion which 
prevails today. 

Photography is not painting. It is not etching, nor 
drawing nor lithography. It cannot be discussed in iden- 
tical terms except on a very abstract level. Consider its 
peculiarities. Apart from the nature of the instrument it- 
self, photography is the medium which is uniquely able 
to present detail and gradation, texture and surface. No 
hand worker can ever give the illusion of these in the 
manner which the most casual snapshot can. 

Many workers today are diligently producing prints 
which discard this unique quality, which present an 
image imitating some other medium in unconscious 
deference to the older arts. 

It might almost be established as a rule of thumb that 
a photograph could be judged by asking the question, 
“Could this same result have been accomplished by some 
other method?” If the image on the print could have been 
equally as well made by a painter or a draftsman or an 
etcher, then the photographer is using his camera only 
to conceal his lack of skill in the medium he secretly ad- 
mires. If his picture is one which only a photographer 
could have made, then he is using his medium honestly 
and in such a manner that the total knowledge of pho- 
tography is being advanced to the benefit of all. 

This recognition of photography as an independent 
medium probably will never be clearly apparent to all 
until we start talking about it in terms which apply to it 
as a unique medium, not in terms which are originally 
and primarily applicable to painting and drawing. 

As we observed last month, this is a focal point for 
much discussion, and AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY hopes 
that this series of editorials will stimulate that discussion 
and invite correspondence on the subject. Let us find our 
words, words free from an overload of previous concep- 
tions which do not apply to photography, and gradually 
acquire a meaningful and useful vocabulary which will, 
in itself, contribute to our understanding of the esthetic 
judgment and the evaluation of the social role of camera 
work. 
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CENTRAL CAMERA CO. SPECIALS! 





VOIGTLANDER VITO | 


SPECIAL $39.50 


* F:3.5 Skopar Lens 
* In Compur Shutter 
* Speeds 1 sec. to 1/200 
* Uses 35mm Film 
* Eye Level View Finder 
* Automatic Film Counter 
* Automatic Film Stop 


KINE-EXACTA I 


Built in flash 
20 speeds 12 sec. to 
1/1000 
Variable delayed action 
interchangeable lenses 
Film cut-off 
* Fully automatic operation 
With F:3.5 Tessar 
WER Toaline Wht vascsissesnssocoicesissineinonnass 


ARGUS A2 
REG. $37.08 
SPECIAL $24.95 


* Uses 35mm film 

* F:4.5 Anastigmat Lens 
Shutter Speeds up to 1/200th B & T 
Automatic Film Counter 
Automatic Exposure Lock 
Ideal for both Black and White and Color 





2Y%ex3 V4" ENLARGER 
$22.50 
WITH F:6.9 LENS 

Available in two sizes 
24x34 and 4x5” 
Rotating negative carriers 
Distortion control 
24x33 Fotolarger 

less lens : 

F:6.9 lens . 


: mer 
. 22.50 
32.35 


44.55 
71.55 


F:4.5 lens 
4x5 Fotolarger 
less lens 
F:4.5 lens 


8MM 112" F:3.5 
TELEPHOTO LENS 
$19.95 


* F:3.5 Anastigmat 

* Coated lens 

* Gives flat field 
* Full corrected lens 
* 3X magnification over regular 12 lens 
* Fits all Keystone, all Revere and Bolex 


10” CLAMP-ON 
REFLECTOR 
$1.64 


* Spun aluminum reflector 
* Polished outside surface 
* Satin reflecting surface 
* Strong spring clamp 

* 6 foot cord with plug 

* On and off switch 





$7.00 4-SECTION 
METAL TRIPOD 


$4.50 
All metal construction 
4 Sections—collapsible 
Extended 55°’. Collapsed 151%" 
Weight 21/2 Ibs. 
Standard tripod screw 
leg stops 
Ideal support for medium and 
light weight cameras 


$8.95 CENCO 2-BULB 
HANDILITE 
J $4.99 
$12.95 CENCO 4-BULB 
HANDILITE 
$6.99 


es 


* All metal construction 
* Hand grip with tripod socket 
* Standard camera screw 


$7.00 PAN TILT TOP 
$3.99 
Cast aluminum 
Strong and sturdy 
Large platform 


Dual head controls for panning 
and tilting 


Standard tripod screw 
Standard tripod socket 





8x30 WRAY 
BINOCULARS 


REGULAR $80.00 
SPECIAL $37.50 
Complete With Case 
Fully Corrected Achromatic Lenses 
Fully Corrected Prisms 
8 Power 30mm Objectives 
400 ft. at 1000 yds. 
Coated Optics 


: 


HARD RUBBER TANKS 


Made of Hard Rubber 
Acid Resistant 


5x7 takes all the Standard 
Cut Film Holders 5x7 and 
smaller 


* 4x5 Takes all Standard Holders 4x5 and 
smaller 


PROFESSIONAL PRINTING 
FRAME 
Heavy Wood Construction for 
long use 
Strong Hinges 
Spring Stee! Clamps 
Positive overall Contact 
Reg. Special 
.$12.00 $6.90 
8.00 5.99 
6.50 4.50 





MENDELSOHN SPEED GUN 
REG. $14.95 
SPECIAL $7.95 

* Gun folds up compactly 


* Complete with ASA Bayonet 
Cord 


For use with all synchronized shutters 


Equipped with 7” Aplanatic Chrome plated 
reflector 


HEAVY DUTY TRIMMERS 


Hardrock polished Heavy 

Board guaranteed against 

warping 

Accurately scored in 2" 

squares 

Scale ~a accurate meas- 

vremen 

Ground steel cage 

Special Size Reg. ial 
$4.15 $14.25 tr. 95 

«- 20.00 16.95 

6.45 


CENTRAL TRIPOD SCREENS 


Fine quality beaded surface 
All metal stand with rubber 
feet 


All metal case 
One unit with handle for 
carrying when collapsed 
Special 
$10.95 
13.95 
14.75 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SCALES 


REGULAR $8.50 
SPECIAL $6.95 


* Sensitive and Accurate 
* Single Counter Paise 

* Instant Balance ) 

* Complete with 6 brass weights 

* All Metal Construction 





CHRONOS METER 
SO $24.50 
o 


< & Used Meters $17.75 


a 
\ * Photo Electric Cell 

* Calibrated Diol for 
simple reading 

* Complete control of exposure 

* Light weight automatic cover, protects 
meter when not in use 





NEW BOOK 
“CAMERAS FROM 
GERMANY“ 


85¢ POSTPAID 


* Lists and Displays all cameras 
made in the Western Zone 


* Contains Picture Size 


* Lens and Shutter Data 





230°. 





DEPT. 1¢ @ 


CHICAGO 4, 


LIMITED QUANTITIES — ORDER NOW — SATISFACTION GUARANTEED — 10-DAY MONEY BACK TRIAL 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 
WABASH AVENUE, 


ILLINOIS 
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OW THAT YOU have acquired a 
N foundation of knowledge on 
the “inner workings” of speedlight 
and, in addition, a good idea of the 
meaning of the various electronic sym- 
bols, let’s put these attainments to a 
practical use. The best possible use is, 
of course, the actual construction of a 
speedlight unit; in addition to creating 
a very useful and versatile piece of 
lighting equipment, you will also add 
appreciably to your store of speedlight 
knowledge. 

A battery-operated, portable unit is 
best to construct as it has the widest 
utility. It is usable indoors or out with 
complete independence from an ac line 
except for the occasional battery charg- 
ing that it requires. 

Your unit will be a lightweight mod- 
el that you can conveniently carry to 
flash-fill outdoor shots in both black 
and white and color. After some ex- 
perience with it for this application, 
you will find it almost indispensable. 
Just as two heads are better than one, 
so are two lights; and when one is a 
“point” source, such as the sun with 
its tendency to cast sharp black shad- 
ows, you need an auxiliary camera 
light to provide shadow detail. 

When used with two lights indoors, 
the unit will provide an incomparable 





AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY pre- 
sents the culminating article in 
its speedlight series. Here, in clear 
detail with the added help of dia- 
grams and construction photos, 
is all the information required to 
build a two-light battery porta- 
ble speedlight. A highly efficient, 
very advanced but simple, trou- 
ble-free circuit that has never be- 
fore been published is now made 
available to photographers 
to those with no knowledge of 
electronics. 


even 


One special feature of this 
speedlight is its extraordinary 
safety. Any high voltage circuit 
must be handled with respect, 
but if the builder follows direc- 
tions carefully, he will never get 
rocked back on his heels by a 
900-volt charge. 

If you have read previous ar- 
ticles in this series—and even if 
you haven’t—this article will tell 
you all you need to know to pos- 
sess yourself of what is perhaps 
the finest speedlight of its type 
that has yet been designed. 











SELIG 


by Andrew F. Henninger 


4.HOW TO BUILD IT 


set-up for portraiture with almost un- 
limited scope in light placement. One 
light may be attached to the camera 
and the other mounted on a lamp 
both 
still 


stand, or, if desired, may be 


mounted on stands for greater 
latitude in positioning. 

This unit will synchronize with a 
wide range of camera equipment, and 
for amateurs and professionals who 
wish to use it with several cameras, 
this feature is especially. desirable. For 
example, you may connect it directly 
to any flash shutter having the same 
five- or 20-millisecond delay as _ re- 
quired for flashbulbs. Almost all for- 


eign cameras now being imported have 


With battery cover removed, unit 


this type of shutter contacts. If you 
have an earlier model shutter without 
contacts, you may install them at rea- 
sonable cost. 

This speedlight unit will not “syne” 
to shutters having only the “X” or 
“O” delay contacts. If you have this 
type, the best bet is to have an adjust- 
ment made to increase the time delay 
to five milliseconds so that you can use 
it with your speedlight unit, with flash- 
bulbs or with both together, if de- 
sired. This feature of using a flashbulb 
with your speedlight will frequently 
be found very convenient when extra 
light, or a third light, is needed. It can 
be obtained not only with flash shutter 


is shown as it appears ‘ready for action.” 





installations but also with most flash- 
gun hook-ups, because this unit may 
also be synchronized to the majority of 
flashgun installations—both solenoid 
and mechanical type. 

Further along, there will be more 
about the actual usage of this portable 
speedlight and also detailed informa- 
tion on how to make the hook-up with 
various types of cameras. Right now, 
we will give the schematic circuit a 
quick “once over” and see what parts 
are needed, how they are utilized, how 
this circuit differs from those ordinari- 
ly used and what advantages are ob- 
tained. 

A study of the circuit and parts list 
will disclose several features of inter- 
est. Notice that there are no rectifier 
tubes or selenium rectifiers employed. 
Also note that the transformer has two 
secondaries instead of the usual one. 

This unit employs a self-rectifying ~ 
or synchronous vibrator to take the 





Complete Parts List 


Willard 2 volt batteries Type 


ER-6-2B 


uf 2000 
denser 


volt de paper con- 


300, 450N electrolytic 


densers 


con 


de electrolytic con 


uf 600V de paper condenser 


NE-51 1/25th watt 105-125 volt 
neon lamp 

Amglo 56J2Z Flashtube 
Battery plug, 2 Prong 
P-302-CCI 
Main or Ext. Lite Plug, 4 
Jones Plug P-304-CCT 


Jones Plug 


Prong 


1 megohm 14 watt Carbon Re 
sistors 
R 
R-2 180,000 
Resistor 
RH-1 10 Ohm wire 
Sync Adjustment 
S.P.S.T. Relay 2-4 volt 3 ohm coil 
with Mallory D-54 contact ma 
terial or equivalent 
Battery socket, 2 Jones 
Socket S-302-AB 
Solenoid socket, 2 Jones 
Socket S-302-AB 
Main Lite socket, 4 
Socket $-304-AB 
Ext. Lite socket, 4 
Socket S-3 
Flash gun 
Socket $-302-AB 
On-Off Switch S.P.D.T 
Solenoid Trip Switch 
Amglo Transformer Type 
Trigger Transformer 
Mallory Vibrator Type W 
One case and chassis 
One leather carrying strap with 
shoulder pad ¥ 
2 Prong Jones Plug 302-CCT re 
quired to connect unit to solenoid 
or flash shutter 


> 


ohm 1/2 watt Carbon 


wound Rheostat, 


RY-1 


Prong 
Prong 
Prong Jones 
Prong Jones 


2 Prong Jones 


l-52717 


549 


Either the complete kit or factory wired 
and tested units are available from Amglo 
Corp., 4234 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
This company also supplies the Amglo 
56J2Z flashtubes, the Speedlight Reflectors 
and ready wired flashguns and extension 
lights if desired. 

Radio parts supply houses are likely 
shopping sources if components are pur 
chased separately 
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place of the usual rectifying system. 
One side of each of the transformer 
secondaries connect back to the vibra- 
tor so that they may be automatically 
connected or disconnected at the 
time to continuous 
flow of energy pulses of the proper po- 
larity to the storage capacitors. 

The two 300uf, 450-volt capacitors 
are connected in series to provide 60 
watt-second operation at 150uf and 900 
volts. This arrangement was selected in 
order to provide a flash duration of 
approximately .000625 second instead 
of the .0025 that would have resulted 
with parallel connection of the capaci- 
tors for 450-volt operation. The latter 
would be a little too slow to stop fast 
sports action and other more rapidly 
moving subjects that are exclusively 
within the realm of speedlight capa- 
bilities. 


proper assure a 


In the design of this unit, the ideal 
circuit arrangement was thought to be 
one that would utilize a self-rectifying 
vibrator; this would eliminate the need 
of separate tube or dry disc rectifiers 
and thereby save appreciably in cost, 
size and weight as well as provide 
higher operating efficiency. Opposed to 
this plan was the fact that tests indi- 
cated the vibrator in this type of serv- 
ice should never be operated at volt- 
ages exceeding 450 volts—yet it was 
necessary to operate the capacitors at 
900 volts in order that the total capaci- 
ty would be of sufficiently low value 
to provide flashes of the required short 
duration to stop rapidly moving sub- 
jects. Obviously, a voltage doubling 
circuit was required, and those com- 
monly employed which use two tube 
or dry disc rectifiers were not applica- 
ble to this system. After explorations 
of several promising circuits were un- 
successful, the 
worked out for a transformer having 
two separate secondaries. The result- 
ant power supply, rectifying and volt- 
age doubling circuit operated at phe- 


characteristics were 


nomenal efficiency and is the one to be 
used in the portable speedlight you 
will construct. 

This system has been thoroughly 
tested in the laboratory and in actual 
with large numbers of flash 
units involved 
failure has been reported. Evidently, 
the reliability matches the high operat- 
ing efficiency, and the builder of this 
speedlight unit can have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that very few other 
than similar units will equal its per- 
formance. 

The method used to trigger the Am- 


service 
and not one case of 


glo 56J2Z flashtubes is interesting, too. 
This particular light source uses low 
work function electrodes of rare metals 
to provide a higher peak lumen light 
output and to provide greater ease of 
“triggering.” A small model airplane 
ignition coil is used with each lamp to 
provide the necessary high voltage 
pulse. This triggering pulse is pro- 
duced automatically when the capaci- 
tors are connected to the lamp circuit 
by contact closure of the relay, which 
is mounted within the flash unit case. 
The relay contacts are open between 
flashes, and so the lamp cable and 
flashgun circuit do not continuously 
carry the capacitor voltage as do the 
majority of trigger tube circuits. Relay 
control was chosen for this particular 
circuit because it not only provides a 
desirable safety feature but also per- 
mits accurate synchronization of the 
flashunit to the largest number of cam- 
eras now in use of both the latest and 
earlier models. 

In building this high efficiency port- 
able, you have a choice of two con- 
structional methods. The more difficult 
way is to shop in various places for the 
electronic components and build the 
chassis and case yourself. If you do it 
this way. be judicious about substitu- 
tions when buying or building the 
components so that the high perform- 
ance characteristics will be  main- 
tained. 

The easier, but more expensive way 
is to buy the complete kit of parts at 
one time. The kit includes case and 
chassis with lettered panel—all com- 
plete with the openings punched for 
sockets, switches and screws and with 
a baked-on gray “hammered silver” 
finish and leather carrying strap. The 
finished product has a “deluxe” fac- 
tory-made appearance fully in keeping 
with the finest camera, and if the wir- 
ing diagram has been followed correct- 
ly, the performance will fully equal the 
appearance. 

The kits are provided in complete 
sets only. Suppliers are reluctant to sell 
you separate parts other than lamps 
and reflectors because this breaks up a 
complete set, causing unbalanced in- 
ventory and increased costs. 

Assuming that you have the chassis 
and panel assembly—either by mak- 
ing it from .040 half-hard aluminum 
sheet to the dimensions shown in the 
drawings or by obtaining it with the 
kit—the next step is the assembly of 
the components. 

Separate four black bakelite sockets 
that belong with the top panel assem- 
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MAIN § EXTENSION L/6HT CIRCUITS 





A special voltage-doubling circuit, using a transformer with two separate secondaries, permits use of self-rectifying vibrator to save 
appreciably in cost, size and weight and give high opexating efficiency. Capacitors C-3 and C-4 are optional. By adding them, as 
shown by dotted lines, power td flashtubes will be increased to 120 watt-seconds. 


bly from the collection of parts for 
first attention. You are to rivet them 
to the panel before mounting the other 
components. The rivet heads belong on 
the outside of the panel, and after 
placing two rivets in position, invert 
the panel onto a piece of metal and 
place a socket in the proper opening 
with the rivets passing through the two 
holes in the metal socket mounts. No- 
tice that the ends of the rivets are hol- 
low so that they can be easily spread. 
If you lack a suitable rivet setting tool, 
a large nail will do as a substitute. 
With the nail inserted in the hollow 
end of the rivet, tap lightly with a 
small hammer, continuously turning 
the nail until the end of the rivet is 
spread sufficiently to hold the socket 
in place. Now, tap the rivet with the 
hammer until it is well flattened and 
holds the socket firmly in position. Re- 
peat this procedure, one socket at a 
time, until the other three sockets are 
riveted in place. 

All of the socket terminals are 
marked with a number, as are the cor- 
responding socket and plug terminals 
in the wiring diagram. Later, when you 
start wiring the unit, make sure that 
you connect the wires from the proper 
components to the correct socket termi- 
nals; otherwise you will have a mess 
of reversed polarities that will take 
hours of hard work and several aspirin 
tablets to straighten out. 

After the sockets are riveted in 
place, you should mount the switch, 
rheostat and indicating light. Next 
slide the transformer under the folded 


over portion of the bottom chassis and 
fasten in place with two machine 
screws, using lock washers under the 
nuts—so that your unit won’t vibrate 
apart if you take it on a long auto trip. 
Next mount the vibrator socket using 
the spring retaining ring. 

Now you have completed the assem- 
bly of components on the upper and 
lower portions of the chassis, except 
for the two storage capacitors and re- 
lay. The latter component should be 
mounted to the top of the U-shaped 
bracket that will hold the two cylindri- 
cal capacitors in place. The center of 
the relay is to one side of the center 
of the bracket. This provides clearance 
between the armature of the relay and 
solenoid socket. You should install 
soldering lugs under the terminal 
screws of the two capacitors and file 
a notch at the top of the insulating 
case of one capacitor to provide clear- 
ance for the head of the screw that 
holds the relay in place. Next solder 
C-7, the 25uf 25-volt capacitor, to the 
terminals of the relay coil as shown in 
the photograph of the storage capaci- 
tor and relay assembly. 

You now have your mounted com- 
ponents separated into three parts 
the top panel assembly, the lower panel 
and the capacitor and relay assembly. 
It is best to complete the wiring as far 
as possible before putting together 
these three units, otherwise some of the 
terminals would be inaccessible after 
assembly. 

The top panel has the most wiring, 
so let’s start with it. You will need 


standard radio hook-up wire, prefer- 
ably in several colors; some insulating 
tubing to fit over the wiring for the 
higher voltage connections; a solder- 
ing iron and some rosin core solder. 

If you haven’t had much soldering 
experience, here are a few pointers. 
The secrets of successful soldering are 
to have the wires and terminals cleaned 
of insulation and corrosion, the tip of 
the iron well tinned and to use a good 
non-corrosive and non-conductive flux. 
An expert solderer can’t do a good job 
unless he complies with these condi- 
tions, and you can acquire soldering 
skill in jig-time if you watch these 
points. With a little practice, you will 
be able to handle the iron with ease. 
(The “skill” that makes a good solder- 
er is really a matter of judgment of 
temperature. } 

The ends of the wires should always 
be bent around the terminals so that 
they will stay in place and allow you 
the use of two hands to complete the 
soldering. With just a little solder on 
the tip of the iron to help conduct the 
heat to all parts of the joint, apply the 
iron to the connection for a second or 
two. Now touch the end of a piece of 
rosin core solder to the point where 
the iron is in contact with the joint. 
Both rosin and solder will flow smooth- 
ly over the connection. After leaving 
the soldering tip in place a second or 
two longer, you may remove it and 
permit the connection to cool for a few 
seconds without disturbance while the 
solder hardens. 

If you have held the soldering tip 
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in contact for too long, the solder will 
cover the joint too thinly, and if you 
are using wire with plastic insulation, 
it will be melted and softened back for 
a half inch or more from the joint. 
With insufficient heat. the solder will 
present a rough and irregular appear- 
ance. It won't do any harm to practice 
soldering a pair of wires together a few 
times so that you will learn to judge 
the correct temperature before starting 
to wire the unit. 

Now, cut a length of wire about two 
than the 
tween the No. 2 terminals of the two 


inches longer distance be- 
lamp cable sockets, S-3 and S-4, and 
strip off the insulation for about one- 
fourth inch from each end. Insert the 
ends of the wire through the holes in 
each of the No. 2 terminals, bend the 
ends back and flatten the connections 
with a pair of longnose pliers. Cut a 
longer length of wire—it must later 
reach from one of these terminals to 
the lower contact terminal of the relay 
strip the insulation from one end 
and fasten it to one of the No.-2 socket 
terminals. Now, apply your newly ac- 
quired soldering technique to the two 
connections you have prepared. 

\fter connecting wires to the other 
terminals of the two lamp cable sockets 
as indicated in the wiring diagram. 
you will next add a desirable feature 
found in very few makes of manufac- 
tured sveedlight units. Cut two lengths 
of one-half inch wide transparent cel- 
lulose tape sufficient to extend around 
each of the two lamp cable sockets 


and attach them so that about three- 
eighths inch extends above each socket. 
With the unit supported in a level posi- 
tion, hold a piece of high voltage insu- 
lating wax directly above the cup or 
mold formed by the tape and press the 
tip of the soldering iron against it. 
Before doing this, make a note of the 
color of the wires that connect to the 
variously numbered terminals because 
the numbers will be covered by the 
The will flow 
this mold and completely cover the 
socket 
where the insulation begins. After the 


wax. melted wax into 


connections and wires up to 
wax has partially hardened you may 
Henceforth — the 


sockets are protected from moisture 


remove the tape. 
and possible arcing. 

You may now complete the wiring 
of the remainder of the top and lower 
panel assemblies: and after you mount 
the two parts of the chassis together 
with four machine screws, lock wash- 
ers and nuts, the chassis assembly 
should bear at least a vague resem- 
blance to the illustration on page 213. 

The next step is to place the two 
storage capacitors—with the mounting 
bracket and relay in position—within 
the unit and fasten the assembly in 
place with two machine screws. The 
contact portion of the relay should be 
on the same side of the unit as the in- 
dicating light for convenience in wir- 
ing, as shown in the illustration on 
page 213. 


With all 


completely assembled, you may con- 


components and chassis 


tinue the wiring. Wherever the wiring 
of the storage capacitor circuit may 
come close to or touch other wiring or 
the meta! case, it is a good plan to put 
extra insulating tubing over these 
areas. 

Complete the wiring of the resistor 
network of the indicating lamp circuit 
after the other wiring. To conserve 
space, use the suggested variation from 
the usual method of mounting the in- 
dicating light: Press a short length of 
rubber tubing over the threaded por- 
tion of the jewel mount. Next press the 
bulb of the neon lamp into the tubing 
until the end rests against the bottom 
of the jewel mount, leaving the base 
exposed, 

Now solder the two one-megohm re- 
sistors, R-l and R-3, directly to the 
lamp base and to positive and negative 
portions of the storage capacitor cir- 
cuit. Solder the 180,000 ohm resistor, 
R-2, to the wires connecting the resis- 
tors to the neon lamp base, as shown 
in the illustration opposite. 

Then solder resistor R-2 directly to 
the two other resistor wires without 
bending and clinching as you did in 
wiring the other parts of the circuit, 
so that it may be readily removed if 


necessary. The neon indicating lamp 


should light when the storage capaci- 
tors are charged to between 800 and 
850 volts. Because of inaccuracies in 
the ratings of the resistors and varia- 
tions in the striking voltage of differ- 
ent neon lamps, they will sometimes 
light at other than the required volt- 


Chassis and outer case for the speedlight are made from .040 half-hard aluminum. Slots in the outer case accommodate the charge 
indicators which are built into the storage batteries. Rings riveted to case are for shoulder strap. For a deluxe job, case may be 
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age. The remedy is to try different 
values of R-2 resistors or other neon 
lamps until the correct striking voltage 
is attained. The first is most conven- 
ient, and you may wire in resistors 
slightly higher and lower in value than 
originally recommended for R-2 until 
the correct resistance is found. 

Now connect the two miniature spill- 
proof storage batteries together in 
series—positive (-+-) terminal to nega- 
tive (—) terminal 
to the remaining positive and negative 
terminals for connection to Plug P-1. 
When making the battery connections, 
you should file the tops of the lead 
studs to remove corrosion, taking care 
that none of the filings fall inside the 
battery through the vent openings. 
Now you can readily solder the wires 
to the studs 


and attach wires 


it is good strategy to use 
plenty of solder in order to give as 
much mechanical strength as possible 
as the batteries will be handled occa- 
sionally. Cement short lengths of insu- 
lating tubing over the studs and con- 
nections. Model airplane cement will 
do. You should apply it to the studs 
before pressing on the insulating tub- 
ing. After the cement has hardened. 
fill the top portion of the tubing with 
melted wax, using the same type of 
wax and method of application as used 
earlier with the lamp cable sockets. 

In the lower right hand corner of 
the circuit diagram are the connections 
for the flashgun and extension light. 
Both employ similar wiring except that 
the push-button switch—for flashing 
the unit by hand or for use with a 
solenoid equipped shutter—is omitted 
in the extension light as is socket S-5, 
used for making connections to a flash 
shutter or for a remote control switch 
if a solenoid is used. 

Both main and extension lights may 
be purchased completely wired, tested 
and ready to use with your unit if you 
desire. The complete set of parts is 
obtainable with the kit, 
sembled and unwired if you prefer. 
If you shop for the parts separately, 
buy 1%%-inch O.D. aluminum tubing 
8 inches long for the flashgun. This 
size tubing fits the flashgun mount of 
the Amglo ultra-reflector, which most 
builders will want to make use of to 
avoid difficult sheet metal fabrication. 


also unas- 


It is an excellent idea to include 
some plastic insulating tape on your 
shopping list if you build the flashgun 
and extension light yourself. You will 
encounter close working quarters and 
will need the excellent insulating prop- 
erties of this product, which can also 


be used advantageously in other por- 
tions of the circuit. 

Each time the relay is closed to flash 
the unit, current is applied to the flash- 
tubes at the same instant that a trig- 
gering pulse is provided. If the stor- 
age capacitors are charged to two- 
thirds normal operating voltage, the 
lamps will flash, and the operation will 
be simple, reliable and completely 
automatic. 

off” 
position, plug the batteries into socket 
S-1 on the end of the unit. Next plug 


With the charging switch in 


in the “main light” flashgun with a 
flashtube in the socket. Leaving the 
charging switch in “off” position, press 
the push-button on the flashgun. If the 
unit has been wired correctly, the re- 


STEP ONE 


Four sockets, switch, rheostat and neon 
indicator light are first riveted to the up- 
per panel. Transformer and vibrator 
socket are mounted on lower panel. Con- 
densers C-1 and C-2 fit into space under- 
neath vibrator socket, but will not be 
wired into circuit until Step Three is 


reached. 


STEP TWO 


Capacitor and relay is mounted sepo- 
rately on capacitor bracket, and con- 
denser C-7 wired to the relay. Entire unit 
is then slid into main chassis and bolted 
in place. It is best to complete wiring in 
the chassis as far as possible before add- 
ing capacitor-relay unit, to avoid too 
much work in close quarters. 


lay should close, giving an audible 
click, each time the button is pressed. 

The speedlight is now ready to be 
tested, and if you have a high re- 
L000-volt 
scale, now is the time to pvt it to prac- 


sistance voltmeter with a 
tical use. Clip the rubber insulated 
test clips to the 900-volt terminals of 
the storage capacitors—they are the 
ones adjacent to the contact portion 
of the relay, as shown in the illustra- 
tion on page 213—and turn the charg- 
ing switch to “on” position. If you 
have made no wiring errors, the Vi- 
brator should give a barely audible 
buzzing sound and the voltmeter point- 
er should start moving toward the up- 
per part of the scale. The pointer will 
climb quite rapidly for the first. few 
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STEP THREE 


seconds and then more slowly as a 
charge is accumulated in the capaci- 
tors. The leakage rate, or internal, dis- 
charge of the capacitors, closely equals 
the charging rate. When first using 
new capacitors, or some that have not 
been charged for a week or two, this 
point of stabilization will usually be 
reached at between 600 and 700 volts, 
and the pointer will slow down to a 


barely perceptible crawl while the di- 
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When chassis parts are assembled, com- 
plete the wiring, adding remaining con- 
densers and resistors as indicated in the 
schematic. Speedlight is now ready for 
testing with flashgun and extension light. 


electric film in the capacitors is being 
re-formed. 

If your unit exhibits the above-men- 
tioned characteristics, everything is 
proceeding “according to Hoyle” and 
it is safe to continue the charge for a 
few minutes longer. When the capaci- 
tors are charged to 800 volts, you may 
trial flash to determine if the 
circuit is functioning. Keep 
your hands off the flash unit—just on 


make a 


flashing 


the chance in a million that you have 
accidentally grounded opposite polari- 
ties to flashgun and case. Pick up the 
flashgun and press the push button. The 
unit should flash when the relay closes 
and the voltmeter pointer should drop 
back toward the “O” portion of the 
scale and build up again quite rapidly 
as another charge is accumulated. The 
unit may be permitted to charge, flash- 
ing occasionally, for five or 10 minutes 
until the capacitors will accept a 900- 
to 950-volt charge. 

Now direct the 
neon indicating light and make any 
necessary substitutions with resistor 
R-2 until the light strikes at slightly 
above 800 volts. When dealing with 
this portion of the circuit, remember 
that as far as voltage and current is 
concerned, you have the maximum of 
both that the unit contains right at 
hand. Always discharge the capacitors 


your attention to 


before doing any work inside the unit. 
The safest way of all is to leave the 
shorting out resistor — described in 
February AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
clipped across the condenser terminals 
when you are working on the unit 
after it has had its initial charge. 

After this check-up, make one final 
safety test while the voltmeter is handy. 
Clip one of the voltmeter leads to the 
metal flashgun case and the other to 
the metal case of the unit. With the 
capacitors only partially charged, press 
the flashgun push-button to close the 
relay. Watch the voltmeter for pointer 
deflection. If there is no movement of 
the pointer, your unit is completed. 
It is safe and you are to be congratu- 
lated on a job well done. 

Before you put the outer case on 
the unit, it is best to synchronize it to 
will be 
used with it: with the “syne” circuit 


the camera or cameras that 
still exposed, you can see what is hap- 
pening and get a better idea of how 
the “syne” control (Rh-1) provides the 
adjustable time delay to match the 
opening time of the shutter. 

If you have a flash shutter with 
either five- or 20-millisecond delay, 
connect one end of your flash shutter 
cord to a two-pole plug (P-3) and in- 
sert it into the socket on the flashgun. 
With “syne control” set at lowest re- 
sistance, trip the shutter and watch 
the relay to see if it closes. 

Normally you will get easy synchro- 
nization with flash compur shutters at 
all speeds up to and including .01 sec- 
ond. Other makes may be difficult to 
“syne” beyond .02 or they may “sync” 
at all speeds including .0025 second 











with no trouble at all. It all depends 
on the design of the built-in contacts 
and their condition: the contact spac- 
ing widens with usage in some models 
and then the “on” time of the contact 
points is too short to permit the relay 
to close. The remedy is to readjust the 


shutter contacts or 





Easing the relay 





bending the lower 


to adjust the relay. 
spring tension by 


spring support up- 








ward will permit faster closing: so will 
e. The lat- 
n ade by bend- 


decreasing the contact sp 
ter adjusiment can be 
ing the armature stop at the top of the 
relay down slightly. 

Another relay adjustment for very 
stubborn shutters is to bring the arma- 
ture closer to the solenoid by sliding 
the lower contact downward and then 
readjusting the armature stop to pro- 
vide proper contact spacing. Do not 
go to extremes on* this adjusiment. 
The contact points should close before 
the armature completely closes so that 
there will be a perceptible sliding of 
the contacts as the armature does close. 

Built-in shutter contacts can be in- 
stalled now in most of the earlier 
model domestic and foreign shutters. 
If you do have this work done, be sure 
to ask for a_ five-millisecond delay 
job and not the “X” or “O” delay, as 
the latter satisfactorily 
with this unit except: at the lower 


won't work 


shutter speeds. 


The completely wired speedlight unit is 
now ready to be tested. After testing, 
unit with its batteries is slipped into the 


carrying case. 


Solenoid equipped shutters are easy 
to “syne”—usually at all shutter 
speeds. Plug a separate cord with a 
two-pole plug on one end and _ the 
solenoid connection on the other into 
“solenoid” socket on the flashunit and 
to the solenoid. Then use the push- 
button of the flashgun to actuate both 
the solenoid and the relay, using the 
storage batteries in the flashunit as 
the power source, 

Complete synchronizing instructions 
appeared in the December issue of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, and it may 
be helpful to review this material be 
fore putting your final O.K. on your 
“syne” job. 

A general review of the November. 
December and February articles may 
be of some value before you start tak- 
ing pictures as the guide number you 
use will vary widely depending upon 
the type film and developer and the 
amount of extended development. A 
test roll of film taken at diaphragm 
of from f/8 to f/16 and 


given 50 percent extended development 


settings 


should enable you to work out your 
guide number. The combination of 
supreme film and 777 developer is a 
favorite with many magazine photog- 
raphers for 35mm and 2144x214 work. 
Isopan film and a brisk developer is 
popular when working with the larger 


sizes of cut film. 

































Flashgun may be purchased already 
wired and assembled, or it may be 
built according to schematic. A model 


airplane ignition coil makes a good 
trigger transformer. 












Readers who are interested in 
the problems of electronic flash 
are invited to submit questions 
to AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY’s 
speedlight authority, Andrew F. 
Henninger. Mr. Henninger, au- 
thor o} the speedlight series, is a 
development engineer in the elec- 
tronic field, and holds many pat- 
ents relating to electronic flash. 
He 1s prepared to answer ques- 
tions relating to construction, 
maintenance and operation of 
speedlight. 


in a forthcoming question-and- 


{nswers will appear 


answer column, the first of its 
kind in any magazine, to be pub- 
lished in future issues of AMERI- 
cAN Puorocrapuy. Communica- 
tions should be addressed as 
follows: 


Vr. Andrew Henninger 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Avenue South 
Vinneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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by John A. Valentine 





gene idaka 


ECAUSE THE PHOTOGRAPHIC proc- 
ess has offered a relatively simple 
means of copying nature, and because 
the understanding of artistic expres- 
sion was, and still is, a grossly shallow 
thing, the practitioners of the art have 
convinced themselves that mere dupli- 
cation is a momentous artistic achieve- 
ment. As a result every man has 
become his own backyard Rembrandt. 
He justifies his art on pure “realism” 
and augments it by borrowing the 
rather sickening aspects of the lesser 
art of the last century, an art which 
achieved a new low in cultural empti- 
ness. It is difficult to understand how 
photography became emasculated so 
quickly after its invention. Perhaps 
the tragedy can be explained in this 
way. 

The phenomena of realism con- 
strued as art is probably at the core 
of things here. The renaissance is rec- 
ognized up to our time as the zenith 
of artistic expression and, signifi- 
cantly, it is a realistic art. But to any 
student of art it is, in addition, all the 
things that great art can be. How- 
ever, the layman, who was not a stu- 
dent of art, was left to ascribe to it 
any values he wished when the re- 
ligious content of art was removed. 

So, with the decline of religious so- 
ciety and the breaking away of the 
artists from direct religious themes, a 
serious cleavage between the artist and 
the layman appeared. This separation 
is more evident today than ever. Be- 
cause of it the layman is inclined to 
accuse the artists of insincerity and 
inhumanity, while the truth is that the 
artist is reflecting the non-religious 
atmosphere that the layman provides. 
This is not to say that the artist is re- 
ligious but only that he is concerned 
with the facts and not the nebulous 
niceties that the layman on the street 
likes to read, see or hear. 

Realism is tied to the renaissance in 
that the apparent photographic quali- 
ties of that period of art are obvious. 
But, since this is not the whole truth, 
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the realistic attitude is not by any 
means a profound one. Yet realism is 
still 


itself well to sentimentality, affords a 


the watchword: it is easy, lends 


great stimulus to reminiscence, and 
evades sorrow and fear with uncanny 
consistency. 

The inertia of the realism fetish has 
persisted to our present day. The sa 
lons still march out a pathetic, sadcha- 
rine homogeneity of little half-thoughts 
of tenth-rate little, softly 
hummed ditty of the mimsies being 
all borogrove. In the 1940 edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. J. 
Dudley Johnston said. “. 


would 


truths —a 


pictorial 


photography appear to have 


reached a point where no marked prog- 
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ress can be expec ted along the present 


lines and we await the coming of a 
genius who will give a new orientation 
to its aim.” This is 1951. It could still 
be said, though | believe less dogmati- 


cally. 


LFRED STIEGLITZ managed to 
give to photography its authentic pro- 
priety, but considering the numerical 
few who understood, much _ less 
adopted, his philosophy, it would seem 
that the pictorialists are still in com- 


What, 


between the pictorialist’s approach and 


mand, then, is the difference 


f. r. levstik 


the Stieglitz tradition? 


Returning to realism, we find a 
strange paradox. While the pictorialist 
insists on certain artistic elements 
which he professes to find in his own 
work (thereby testifying that he con- 
with art), the 


greater creative agents in photography 


fuses photography 


such as Stieglitz, Steichen, Sheeler and 
\dams, all artists at one time or an- 
other, have stripped from photography 
all the so-called artistic elements which 
the pictorialists regard as primary. 
The creative workers, having a wealth 
of esthetic experience behind them, are 
ever aware that photographic expres- 
sion is not and cannot be distilled from 
They make it 


traditional art forms. 





amply apparent in all their work that 
photography is uniquely distinctive 
and must therefore be treated as such. 

But the realism fetish still ham 
strings the pictorialist—-verisimilitude 
at all costs. Yet he arrives at exactly 
the opposite. A puppy dog with long 
ears, three little kittens in three little 
birdhouses, two little children kissing 
coyly—all these and more manifest 
the absolute meaningless results of the 
shallow esthetic of pictorialism. The 
worst part of this travesty is not only 
the resulting prostitution of the me- 
dium, but the enfeeblement of man’s 
understanding of himself and _ his 
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N THE OTHER HAND the Stieglitz 
tradition invades all the avenues of 
fact, including the non-objective, and 
accepts the fact that all things are not 
equally pleasant. It involves itself with 
the illusion of reality as well as the 
reality of illusion. It involves all things 
that contain human meaning and does 
not edit the corpse out of the steamer 
trunk. Here is reality from the super- 
ficial aspect of nature to the reality 
of its inner content. It is not a seg- 
mented or atomistic reality, but a to- 
tality. True, it does involve the sordid, 
the tragic, the futile, but these are as 
much reality as our lop-eared puppy 
dog and immeasurably more the 
proper concern of the rational human. 

Thomas Wolfe, in a letter to his 
mother, put it this way, “I want to 
know life and understand it and in- 
terpret it without fear or favor. This, 
I feel, is a man’s work and worthy of 
a man’s dignity. For life is not made 
up of sugary, sticky, sickening Edgar 
\. Guest sentimentality; it is not made 


f. r. levstik 


up of dishonest optimism. . . . It is 
savage, cruel, kind, noble, passionate, 
generous, stupid, ugly, beautiful, pain- 
ful, joyous .. . it is all these and more. 

.” While diversion is appropriate 


allen downs 


to certain occasions, it certainly does 
not make for a well-rounded diet if it 
becomes the exclusive fare. Pictorial- 
ism represents a narrow segment of 
the totality of expression, usually a 
superficial! one, hence its lack of vi- 
tality and progress. 

It is often demanded that a state 
ment be made as to just what photog- 
raphy should be. The answers have 
been given. Stieglitz gave his, so have 
many others since, but these have 
never been regarded by the pictorial- 
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ists as anything but nonsense. Is pho- 
tography to be regarded evermore as 
an art of escapists? Is it to continue 
merely to titillate the senses? Is \it to 
continue to pussyfoot around reality, to 
preen itself on technical perfection? 
The time for change is here, not to 
eliminate the pictorialist, but to ex- 
pand his effort to vitalize his purpose 

to depuritanize his temper and en- 
rich his personal awareness. 
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HE GREATEST DIFFICULTY in actu- 

ating such a change is not to be 
overcome by the pictorialist alone. If 
he aspired to a change or augmenta- 
tion, he would find few of his public 
expressing approval. The public, being 
conditioned to expect a certain pat- 
tern of achievement, is reluctant to ac- 
cept a strange one. This is especially 













gene idaka 


true where sentimentalism and remi- 
niscence come up a little the worse for 
wear. To draw a comparison, the prime 
business of commercial art is that of 
satisfying as well as currying public 
favor. Where dollars and cents are the 
first consideration, as they are in this 
case, then certainly consideration for 
public taste is mandatory. But the pe- 
cuniary consideration is not involved 
in pictorialism, nor should it be. 
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Unfortunately, the pictorialist has 
substituted the popularity factor for 
the pecuniary and winds up with the 
same sort f superficiality of which 
commercial art is guilty. Consequently, 
pictorialism today is neither fish nor 
fowl. It contributes little esthetically 
while commercially it merely boosts 
the sale of photographic goods. These 
last remarks would suggest that public 
approval is a poor index of estheti- 
excellence, and this it is. For although 
public taste has its power in mere 
magnitude, it does not follow that it 
is therefore authoritative. On the other 
hand it is natural for any person with 
creative interests to desire approval 
of others. But the sincere creater does 
not confuse public acclaim with the 
actual value of his work. In fact, he 
might well look askance upon any work 
which manifested an abnormal appeal 
to the public. 

To be sure, a public is necessary to 
the photographer, but it is now a mat- 
ter of what public, what people he is 
to regard as truly concerned with his 
efforts. A mildly interested public is 
of little value to an organized salon, 
mainly because it is not interested 
enough to support the activities in- 
volved and cannot discuss intelligently 
even the obvious virtues of a work. 
Better if the spectator group were a 
smaller but vitally interested one, for 
from these would come the exhilara- 
tion of mutual understanding as well 
as the more tangible support that 


salons need. 


N CONCLUSION, IT SEEMS that the 

persisting monotony of pictorial 
salons is not any more the fault of the 
exhibitors than of the laissez-faire atti- 
tude of the popular photography mag- 
azines. The golden goose, apparently, 
shall not be subjected to any undue 
risk. Yet there is hope, for the debates 
and rebuttals that continue to be pub- 
lished with greater frequency in those 
same magazines show at least a willing- 
ness to approach the subject gently, if 
not aggressively. 

There is no doubt that the air is 
charged with an invigorating exchange 
of ideas which surely will result im a 
whole new and expandable criterion. 
Let us hope, further, that those people 
who take the current debate completely 
seriously will express their ideas more 
frequently and as constructively as 
possible. 
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elementary optics 


this series of test shots 


Herbert C. McKay 


explains the way a lens forms an image 


reveals the principles of your camera 


A rER the formation of the image 
without a lens (February AMER- 
ICAN PHOTOGRAPHY), the next step to 
study is the action of the lens in mak- 
ing possible the formation of a rela- 
tively sharp image using a_ large 
aperture. 

Do not forget that the sole function 
of the lens is to make it possible to use 
a large aperture and thus to admit a 
large amount of light into the camera. 
This in turn makes it possible to use 
short exposures. If an emulsion of in- 
finitely great sensitivity were available, 
no lenses would be needed. 

There is little to be learned if the 
experimental lens is a fully corrected 
anastigmat. Therefore you will need 
to add to your equipment two or three 
lenses. The basic requirement is a sim- 
ple lens of about +-10 power, or with 


a focal length of about four inches. A 
single achromatic element—with about 
the same focal length, if possible 

also should be used. For those who do 
not know where to obtain experimental 
lenses. one place is the Edmund Sal- 
vage Co. of Barrington, N. J., which 
can supply an achromatic lens, No. 
6187, focal 
length 95mm, for $1, and 95mm focus 


one inch in diameter, 
simple meniscus of 18mm diameter for 


3oth are very good for these 


12 cents. 
experiments. 
‘ You must make some kind of tempo- 
rary fitting so you can mount these 
lenses in the same shutter you used 
in the first experiments (or some other 
suitable shutter). 

The lens faults with which you are 
concerned primarily can be basically 
shown in only two diagrams. 

















This diagram shows that rays A and Benter come to a focus simultaneously. This is an er- 
ror of refraction arising from the fact that 


the curvature of a lens is a part of a spherical 


near the edges of the lens and come to a focus 
central rays C and D at x. Point 
farther from the lens than 
y, so there is no plane in which all the rays 


al point ¥, 


x is considerably surface. It is possible to grind lenses with 


parabolic or other nonspherical surfaces 





(“aspheric” lenses) ;- however this is a diffi- 
cult and costly process. It is more practical 


to combine two or more elements of different 
curvatures and refractive powers to compen- 


Blue rays entering at C and D would have 
their focus approaching y, while red rays en- 
tering at A and B would have their focus ap- 
proaching x. The two factors of spherical and 


sate for the error. chromatic aberration then would produce a 


highly complicated error, but one which has 
been overcome to a practical degree. 


Look at the diagram again, but this time 
assume that rays AB are blue, while CD are 
red. Furthermore assume that both enter 
the lens at the same point. The blue rays come 
to a focus nearer the lens than the red. so 
it is impossible to obtain a sharp focus any- 
where unless the object consists of only blue 
or of only red color. 


Again you can correct the color error by 
combining two elements of different refrac- 
tive powers. Such a corrected lens usually is 
called an “achromat” (no color), but it may 
have more or less spherical correction as well 
as the color correction. 





In the second diagram. rays ABC A’B’C’ 
enter the lens from various directions. CC’ 
extend to cc’ and intersect at the focal point: 
BB’bb’ likewise and AA’aa’ the same. The 
focal points lie on the curved surface MN. 
As the drawing is a section, MN really rep- 
resents a spherical surface. This is known as 
“curvature of the field,” and when you apply 


than ever, because at the edges the focal point 
lies in front of the film; at the center it lies 
behind it. Or you may make the center sharp 
at the expense of the edges. 

Remember that the condition of the first 
diagram applies both as to color and spheri- 
cal aberration to the oblique ray pairs AA’ 
and CC’ as well as to the central pair, and 


the correction to bring the focal points into 
the plane XY, again through the combination 
of different elements, the lens is known as an 
“aplanat.” The figure shows that if XY rep- 
resents the film surface, the only part of the 
image in sharp focus is a ring-shaped area 
corresponding to the place where the broken 
are and the solid line XY intersect. You may 
move the film forward so that the edges are 
sharp, but this will make the center worse 


that when you make the aplanatic correction, 
will no 
longer apply equally to the central and to the 
oblique rays. This condition of “coma,” or 
the spherical aberration of oblique rays, is 
often true 


the spherical correction probably 


The modern anastigmat is presumed to be 
corrected for spherical aberration, chromatic 
aberration, curvature of field and coma as 
well as astigmatism. 
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A is « pinhole photograph of the 
target. At the 
clearly how the target was made by 


star center it shows 


cutting intersecting slits in black paper. 


B shows the best result which 
could be obtained with a simple lens, 
which was a double convex “burning 
glass” of about 10 diopter power. The 
extreme diffusion of the figure shows 
that there is no critical definition any- 


where. 


C is much better. although it. too. 
was made with a simple lens, a menis- 
cus of approximately the same power 
as the double convex, but used at con 
siderably smaller aperture. 


D was made with a single achro 
matic element. It shows a considerable 
improvement over B and C, although 
it still is not as good as the pinhole 
shot. These are shown only for gen- 
eral comparison. 

The photographs show the shape of 
this target clearly. Like the arrow used 
in the pinhole experiments, it is made 
of black paper pasted to a translucent 
support. However, in working with the 
that all 
now contribute to a single image so 


lenses. remember apertures 
that exposure will depend upon aper- 
ture as in normal photography. To es- 
timate the aperture value, focus the 
lens, measure from the lens center {ap 
proximately) to the position of- the 
film. Divide this by the actual diameter 
of the aperture used, and you hav 
the working f/value. 

Now you need a new target. Cut five 
round holes in the black paper, and 
paste five circular spots inside these 
holes to form five rings. 
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E is a pinhole photograph of the 
target showing its nature. The target is 
so placed that the four outer rings are 
imaged near the corners of the film by 
oblique rays, while the central ring 
should fall near the center of the film. 
In short, E should show the appear- 
ance of the focusing screen when the 
target is set up. 

F shows the target as photographed 
with the burning glass lens. The film 
back 
until the best possible definition was 
The 


nut” shape of the corner rings is fully 


(focusing screen) was moved 


obtained at the center. “dough- 
apparent. 

G shows the same condition ex- 
cept that the film was moved forward 
so that the corner rings would have 
the best possible definition. Note that 
the center is a fat doughnut in shape 
while the 
rings are not symmetrical despite the 
fact that this is the best definition ob- 
tainable. 


H is the image formed by the 


meniscus lens with a l6mm aperture 


but symmetrical, corner 


and with the central ring favored in 
focusing. The peculiar shape of the 
corner rings is not as marked as in F, 
and there is greater symmetry. 

i is the same as H except that the 
aperture has been reduced to 4mm. By 
cutting off the outer zones of the lens, 
a marked improvement has been ob- 
tained in the corner rings. 


J was formed by the achromat used 
with 16mm aperture. 


K is the image formed by the same 
lens with a 4mm aperture. Note that at 
lomm the result is far better than with 
the simple meniscus, but at 4mm aper- 
ture the amount of difference between 
the two lenses is decidedly less. 

In the next experiment you will 
the achromat with its 
small aperture. First find the correct 


make use of 


focus and then deliberately move the 
backward 
toward the lens (inside focus) to deter- 


screen (outside focus) or 
mine whether the two effects are sim- 
ilar. It is usually assumed that the 
image is “out of focus” in exactly the 
same way no matter whether the lens 
is too near to or too far from the film. 

L was made by moving the film 
farther from the lens than the correct 
focal position. 


M shows the effect of moving the 
film toward the lens. 

Linear another 
trouble, but strangely enough this is a 
matter of the position of the dia- 
phragm. For this you will need still 
another target. 


distortion is lens 








N is a pinhole photograph of this 


target. 


@] is a photograph made with the 


single element achromat. 


Fe shows the target when the film is 


moved backward out of focus. 


Qa shows the effect when the film 


is moved toward the lens. P and Q 
ire shown only to illustrate a factor 


already discussed. 


Me was made with the simple menis 
cus, but a fairly small diaphragm was 
placed behind the lens. The distinctive 


pincushion shape is easily seen. 


was made under the same condi 
tions but with the diaphragm before 
the lens producing the typical barrel 
distortion. The remedy in this case is 
not. as I was once told, to put a dia 
phragm both before and behind the 
lens, but to use two lens elements with 


the diaphragm between them. 
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{There it is. In two issues, you have 
ban presented a minimum of theory, 
on three schematic drawings and al- 
most no mathematics, yet if you will 
actually make these 31 photographs 
with your own bench, you will have 
a better practical knowledge of how a 
lens works to help vou through any of 
the volumes of technical optics for 
which you do not have basic prepara- 
tion. Of course, if you happen to have 
had complete engineering training, you 
are not interested in such kindergarten 
optics; but if you do not have the 
necessary physics and mathematics, 
you can do it this way. 

You will have a much greater feel- 
ing of confidence after you have made 
these tests, but do not stop until you 
have carried the tests one step farther. 
Go out and make landscapes with your 
simple lens and with the achromat, us- 
ing an aperture of at least {/8; then 
repeat using an aperture of about f/16. 
Then make 3-diameter enlargements 
from the negatives. If you want to 
make it very complete, buy a burning 
glass. double convex, at the dime store 
and make both shots with it as well. 
I prophesy that the results will sur- 
prise you. 











IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
WHAT IS TRUTH? 


TOUGH OLD GUY named Pontius 

Pilate, who was in charge of a 
small occupation force in a remote 
foreign country a couple of thousand 
years ago, posed the world a question 
that has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered, Probably talking to himself 
to straighten it out in his own mind, 
rather than for publication, he asked 
what truth is. He wasn’t alone in his 
perplexity. Millions of people before 
and after him have spent their lives in 
strenuous endeavor to find the answer 
to this question in the realms of sci- 
ence, theology, psychology and other 
less well defined fields. What we have 
to thank Pilate for was his happy in- 
spiration in stating the problem so 
simply. 

\ hundred years ago there ap- 
peared a new field in which this prob- 
lem soon assumed paramount impor- 
tance. You guessed it. It was photogra- 
phy. When pictures began to be made 
with lenses, most people jumped to the 
conclusion that the lens, being a pure- 
ly mechanical device, could make noth- 
ing but an exact image of anything 
within its range of view, without per- 
petuating the human errors in observa- 
tion that everyone knew had so often 
led us to false conclusions. This idea 
prevailed for a long time, later was up- 
set by another line of thinking: now it 
seems to be firmly established again. 

Artists were the first ones to get 
really excited about this new invention. 
Here was a box of tricks that in the 
wink of an eye could record more than 
they could paint in a day. More than 












Franklin |. Jordan, F.P.S.A., F.R.P.S. 





“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, 
F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A., around. There is 
no writer on photography who can 
get across so much information while 
you are chuckling with him. This 
month he discusses the way a camera 
sees reality and the way our eyes see 
it. The eyes can be fooled, too. 











that it showed finer detail than they 
could ever hope to paint. It was a di- 
rect threat to their means of making a 
living. Something had to be done about 
it. and right off, too. They attacked 
their problem from both ends and the 
middle. Some decried the new process 
and hollered loud about how inferior 
it was to painting as an art medium. 
Some tried to compete with it on its 
own terms in its special field of show- 
ing minute detail and some brazenly 
adopted it and used it as the basis of 
their own work. 

The two media soon discovered that 
each had its own field and that they 
hardly ever overlapped. Artists went 
back to combining the impressions of 
two senses at once and trying to make 
you feel what you saw. Photography 
devoted itself primarily to its great ed- 
ucational task of showing what you 
really saw instead of what you thought 
you saw, along with things that you 
never expected to see, like action too 
fast for the eye and the inside of 
opaque objects. to name only a couple. 

But we haven't time to go into all 
those aspects of it now. (Which. of 
course. is only my clever way of duck- 


ing the.fact that most of them are 
over my head.) What we want to con- 
sider for the moment is how true the 
lens is in depicting what we actually 
think we see before us. Early in its use, 
the phrase was coined that “the lens 
cannot lie.” But after a lot of mysti- 
fying experience many people began 
to wonder if it could tell the truth. As 
I see it, this depends upon two things. 
The basic one is the question that we 
started with, “What is truth?” The 
other factor that affects our results is 
how intelligently we use the camera. 

In regard to truth. Einstein got a lot 
of us slow thinkers all balled up when 
he introduced the fourth dimension in- 
to our hitherto simple calculations. 
Position in space seemed to us an ab- 
straction that would not seriously af- 
fect our way of life. But consider a 
moment. 

Most of us have two feet that are 
practically the same size, and the cam- 
era generally makes them look that 
way. But not always. I know a young 
lady who does a beautiful acrobatic 
dance which ends (in a tumult of ap- 
plause) in a split, with one foot ex- 
tended on the floor directly in front 
of her and the other an equal distance 
behind. My willing camera of course 
caught this action at its most spectacu- 
lar moment. But what was my chagrin 
on developing the negative to find that 
one of her feet was twice as large as 
the other. At least, that’s what the 
lens said. Of course I knew that it 
wasn t so and that the lens was falsify 
ing things just to get me out of favor 
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Figure Study 


The photographs on these pages show the 
result of a skillful blending of photographic 
technique with unobtrusive symbolism. The 
photographer, John Reiner, combined flood- 
lighting and spotlighting to emphasize the 
sculptural quality of the models, and ex- 
pressed by means of symbols—the cube and 


John Reiner 


the seashell—certain ideas of angularity and 
roughness of texture which bring out by 
contrast the essential qualities which are 
communicated in the photographs. The ar- 
tistic impact thus preduced is not solely the 
result of subject matter—the photographer 
himself is also in these pictures. 
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Figure Stud) 








Perhaps the most difficult thing to express 
photographically is a state of mind. The dif- 
ficulty is increased in a figure study, for the 
model seldom achieves the kind of objectivi- 
ty which such a study demands. In these 
pictures the photographer, John Reiner, pre- 
sents two more or less opposite states of 
mind. The one suggests utter simplicity and 
a serene unconsciousness of self; the other is 


more complex, expressing a typically femi- 
nine self-consciousness, which is at the same 
time assured, graceful and poised. In studies 
of this type, the model is the picture and 
anything else—if it is present at all—must be 
very subdued. Here the photographer is not 
aiming at the depiction of plastic form, but 
rather at the effect of lightness and grace 
that is the essence of femininity. 


Figure Stud; 


John Reiner 











with the lady if 1 were to give her a 
print showing her so grossly unsym- 
metrical. 

But 
really lying? 


wait a minute! Was that lens 

\ horrible suspicion began to dawn 
upon me that I had never thought of 
before in all the years | had been up 
this photographic problem. 
Was it possible that | had encountered 
that fourth that 
said was an actuality and I didn’t be- 
lieve in? Right there in the middle of 
my living room floor? 


against 


dimension Einstein 


| knew that both feet were the same 
size when side by side, as we usually 
see them on more decorous ladies. But 
in this case they were not occupying 
the same position in space, or any- 
thing approximating it. One foot was 
five feet from the lens and the other 
10 feet from it. Who am I to say that 
that front foot isn’t actually twice as 
big as the rear one when it occupies a 
position in space twice as near? Maybe 
it is simply my lack of perception, and 
the lens is telling the truth after all. 

What to do? Oh, that was simple 
for an old photographer. Just tell the 
lady that the thrill of her performance 
made you forget to pull the slide, and 
you would have to make the picture 
again. In the second try I was out in 
the other room shooting in through the 
double doors, so the front foot was 15 
feet from the lens and the rear one 
20 feet from it. The feet were still just 
the same distance apart, but their rela- 
tive distances from the lens had been 
very materially altered. The front foot 
was now three-quarters as far as the 
rear one from the lens, instead of half 
as far. This resulted in a picture in 
which the rear foot was three-quarters 
as large as the front one. Of course | 
knew that if even this disparity in size 
were true, the lady would have con- 
siderable difficulty in getting fitted to 


shoes; but it looked right anyhow, so 
I sent it along and got myself real pop- 
ular. 

Now to unsnarl our think- 
ing. We know that, leaving out the 
fourth dimension, neither picture was 
telling the truth, but only falsifying 
things to a different degree. We know 
that both those feet were the same size 
and that neither of the pictures showed 
them to be so, but we accepted one as 
true and the other as false. Why? 

I am told that the answer is that we 
do not see with our eyes, but with our 
minds. The eye is an optical device 
similar to the lens, and they both obey 
the same optical laws. The point both- 
ering us at the moment is that, as an 
object recedes from the eye, it appears 
to diminish in size proportionately 
with the distance. We are all perfectly 
familiar with this, and accept it as a 
matter of fact. The reason that the eye 
and the lens do not always come up 
wth the same story when looking at a 
thing, is that the lens has absolute 
jurisdiction over the images that it 
makes, while the eye does not. The eye 
is servant to the brain and takes orders 
from it. 

The brain knew that both those two 
feet were the same size, and you could 
not adduce any evidence that would 
convince it otherwise. When. the eye 
and the lens both told the brain that 
one of those feet was twice as big as 
the other, they didn’t fool it for an 
instant. The brain said, “I happen to 
know that both those feet are the same 
size, so we will not argue about it. 
You fellows have slipped a cog some- 
where, and you better go have your 
works fixed.” So they went into a hud- 
dle to see what they could do about it. 
If they had been artists they could 
have whisked off measurements with a 
maulstick and then disregard them 
and drawn those feet any way they 


let’s try 





Morton Camera Has New Recording System 


\ new recording design is incorpo- 
rated in the new single system 16mm 
sound camera recently announced by 
the Morton Co., 86 So. Sixth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ° 

Utilizing a Sylvania “glow tubé” to 
produce a variable density sound track 
has provided a lower cost galvanometer 
system. The camera will operate with 
reversal color and black and 
white films, which may be processed in 
the familiar way. Operated from either 
batteries or ac current (with power- 


most 
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pack), the camera is portable and eas- 
ily operated. Special features, such as 
a detachable 200-foot magazine, three- 
lens locking turret and parallax cor- 
recting viewfinder, are incorporated. 

The Soundmaster, complete with 
magazine, amplifier, microphone, con- 
necting cables and viewfinder, retails 
at $645, including tax. Lenses and bat- 
teries extra. The special powerpack 
unit for use with ac current retails at 
$59.50. 


Peyton Stallings 


wanted to. But they had to work under 
strict optical laws, and there was no 
use arguing with the boss, because he 
never heard of the fourth dimension. 
So they made a picture according to 
exactly the same laws, but with differ- 
ent relative distances in space. The im- 
age was enlarged to the same size as 
on the former print and resulted in a 
picture in which one foot was only 
slightly larger than the other. This the 
brain accepted as true because it knew 
in a general way that objects look 
smaller at a distance. What it would 
never admit was that the discrepancy 
was as great as that shown in the first 
picture. 

We are up against this problem all 
the time, and we have to be pretty in- 
genious to make the camera appear to 
tell the truth, when the fact is that it 
always does tell the truth and the trou- 
ble is that after 2,000 years of guess- 
ing, we don’t yet know what truth is. 
We have an old cliché that the truth 
is not to be spoken at all times. The 
fact of the matter is that, except for 
scientific purposes, we do not really 
want truth in pictures, but only what 
our imperfect perception will accept 
as truth. 

The pat answer to this problem is 
that a long-focus lens will solve the dif- 
ficulty — but the focal length of the 
lens has nothing to do with it. All 
lenses obey the same law. The real an- 
swer is not to stretch the credulity of 
the brain too far by asking it to be- 
lieve what it cannot see, even if it is 
right before it. Get far enough back 
from your objects so that space rela- 
tionships will not be too violent. The 
only virtue in a long-focus lens is that 
it will force you to do this in order to 
get all the image on your film. A short- 
focus lens will give exactly the same 
drawing at the same distance, but it 
may produce an image too small to 
be serviceable. 

It is related that a rustic once 
watched Turner painting a sunset and 
remarked that he never saw a sunset 
look like that. To which the artist re- 
plied, “I know you didn’t, but don’t 
you wish you could?” The time may 
come when we will see the fourth di- 
mension and incorporate it into our 
art, just as we did the third dimension 
after countless generations of drawing 
everything in the flat, but until that 
day comes we shall have to make com- 
promises with our so-called intelligence 
which stubbornly refuses to see any- 
thing except according to preconceived 
ideas. 
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From hopeful beginning BULLETIN 





to happy ending... 


KODAK EQUIPMENT 
PUTS YOUR MIND AT EASE 


THE best beginning is one of these six fine Kodak 
vameras...each an able performer in both color 
and monochrome. Name your film preference—sheet 
film, miniature, or standard rolls—and you'll find it 
accommodated here. Check the features, design, and 
quality—and you'll find one or more cameras that 
exactly match your individual needs. 


Prices include Federal Tax, and aye subject to 
change without notice. Consult your Kodak dealer. 











Kodak Reflex 11 Camera. Kodak Ektalite 
Field Lens more than doubles viewing bright- 
ness. Flash Kodamatie 1/300 Shutter... 
“synch” built in; twin Kodak Anastar f 3.5 
Lumenized Lenses; automatic film stop 
Takes 620 films. With case, $155 


Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera. Takes su- Kodak Pony 828 Camera. Ideal for Koda- 

perb pictures on 828 film. Has Kodak Anas- chrome, Kodacolor, and black-and-white. 

tar Lumenized f/4.5 Lens, 1/200 flash shut- Kodak Anaston f/4.5 Lumenized Lens, body 

ter, automatic film stop, and body shutter shutter release, Kodak Flash 200 Shutter 

release. Price, $57.50; Kodak Flasholder with built-in “synch.” Takes 8-exposure 

with Flashguard, $11.50 rolls. Camera, $29.95; Flasholder, $11.50 
Kodak Tourist Camera. Smartly styled... 
very compact... with ultra-steady shutter 
rele »ase on bed... eye-level finder... built- 
in “synch’’; 214 x: 314 negatives. Price, $24.50 
to $95, depending upon lens and shutter 


Adapter Kit for Kodak Tourist Cameras 
Gives youac hoice of four ne gative sizes with 
any //6.3 or f/4.5 ‘‘Tourist.”” Includes any 828 
film, monochrome or color. No. 828 Adapter 
Kit also available for Reflex II above. 


Kodak Pony 135 Camera has features of the Kodak Medalist I! Camera has Kodak Ektar 
Pony 828, including Kodak Anaston f/4.5 f/3.5 Lumenized Lens . .. finest in the 214 x 
Lumenized Lens and synchronized Kodak 3'4 negative range; 1/400 flash shutter; 
Flash 200 Shutter, plus automatic film stop coupled range finder; automatic film stop. b= Oe» Pa 


and counter. Takes 20- and 36-exposure Takes 620 films. Adapts for ay packs and 
rolls. Price, $34.75. Kodak Flasholder, $11.50 sheet films. With case, $312.: 











From hopeful beginning 


to happy ending... 


INDOORS or out, Kodak equipment gives you com- 
mand of the situation. Kodak Filters control and 
balance the light for you... Kodak Portra Lenses 
bring you close for small subjects... Kodak flash 
units make you boss of the lighting scheme... and 
indoors, Kodak Vari-Beam lights, with beam-width 
control, give your creative judgment full rein. These 
reliable aids relieve you of worry; they let you direct 
your effort where it counts—on the subject, the 
composition, the picture idea. 


Kodak Flasholder, Model B, with Flashguard (at left). Made es- 
pecially for Kodak flash-shutter cameras. Accepts all midget 
lamps; has plug-in for extensions. Button ejects used lamp. 
Complete with Kodak 2-way Flashguard, $11.50. Kodak 
Flasholder Extension Unit, Model B, with Flashguard (at 
right). Use it independently or with a series of additional 
units. Turns in any: direction for easy light control. Usable 
with Kodak Flasholder, Model B, or the original Kodak 
Flasholder. Battery container, reflector, long extension cord, 


we 


and adjustable screw clamp bracket. $12.75 


Kodak Vari-Beam Clamplight. Ad- 
justs instantly, for extra-narrow, 
medium-wide, or wide beam of 


; ; . Kodak Portra Lenses 1+,2+,3+-. 
light. Big 12-inch reflector. : ae 


Kodak Color Handbook. A com- 





Mounted on adjustable locking 
bracket attached to sure-grip 
padded clamp. Uses No. 2 photo- 
flood. $9.75 
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Kodak Vari-Beam Standlight. Pro- 
vides extra-narrow, medium-wide, 
or wide beam of light. Tubular 
aluminum column telescopes from 
3 to 5!9 feet in height. Heavy steel 
base. 12-inch reflector. Uses No. 2 
photoflood. $15 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. Consult your dealer, 


For ‘‘close-ups,”’ still and movie. 
Sizes to fit all popular cameras. 
Permit lens-to-subject range as 
short as 12 inches—even shorter 
when used in combinations. With 
double-extension bellows, permit 
larger-than-life images of small 
subjects. 


plete guide for taking still pic- 
tures in color. Explains color 
fundamentals... procedure for 
taking high-quality color pic- 
tures anywhere...and gives 
full information on the various 
Kodak Color Films. 248 loose- 
leaf pages with 100 full-color 
illustrations. $4 


Kodak Photo Flasher. Can be used 
with any camera with ‘‘T”’ or 
“B” setting. Operates separately 
from camera. Takes one ‘‘C” 
battery, accepting No. 5, No. 25, 
SM, or SF lamps. Button ejects 
used lamp. $1.55. A perfect gift 
when your boy or girl inherits 
the non-flash family camera. 





KODAK EQUIPMENT 
PUTS YOUR MIND AT EASE 


And the happy ending, of course—when you’ve shot minia- 


ture Kodachrome Film 
screen. 
showings .. 


-is on your viewer or projection 
Reliable Kodaslide equipment assures you smooth 


. free of embarrassment... with every colorful 


detail crisp, clear, and bright. Whether your show is for the 


family, 


fellow amateurs at the camera club, or your own 
private enjoyment, your mind can be at ease 


for the rugged, 


dependable construction and superb optical design of Koda- 
slide Projectors and Kodaslide Table Viewers won’t let 


you down. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer, 4X. Wonderful for 
arranging or editing slides and home show- 
ings. New-type Day-View Screen retains full 
color quality even in lighted rooms. Three- 
element, Lumenized Kodak Projection Ek- 
tanon Lens, 50mm. /f/3.5; heat-absorbing 
glass for protecting transparencies; two con- 
densers for even distribution, three projec- 
tion’ mirrors. Convection cooling; left- or 
right-hand feed; and focusing control. Op- 
erates on AC-DC, 100 to 125 volts. $47.50. 
Carrying case, $14.50 


Kodaslide Changer. Makes showing smoother, 
more enjoyable. Mechanism moves slides 
into showing position from magazine, then 
into receiving magazine. Projects 46 2x2- 
inch Kodaslides with one loading. Fits 
Sco Projectors, Models 1, 1A, 2, and 
2A. $17 


Kodaslide Projector, Master Model. Powerfu! 
1000-watt lamp permits huge screen images. 
Choice of five Lumenized lenses ...the 5- 
inch f/2.3 Kodak Ektar-or f/3.5 Kodak Ekta- 
non Lens for home viewing; the 7!-inch 
f/2.3 Kodak Ektar or f/4 Kodak Ektanon _ 
lecture rooms; and for auditoriums, the 

inch f/3.7 Kodak Ektar. Turbine-type Pd 
Heat-absorbing glass. AC, 100 to 125 volts. 
Accepts 300- to 1000-watt lamps. $165 to 
$240, depending on lens. Carrying case, $50 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A. Choice of 
Kodak Projection Ektanon Lens, 5-inch 
f/3.5, for average-size room viewing; Kodak 
Projection Ektanon Lens, 7!4-inch f/4, for 
extra-large rooms. Projects as wide as 84 
inches with 5-inch lens; 150-watt lamp. 
Heat-absorbing glass. Elevation control. Ac- 
cepts Kodaslide changer (left). AC or DC, 
32 to 250 volts. With 5-inch lens, $49.50; 
with 74-inch lens, $59.50. Case, $15 


Kodak 
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Lenses for Kodaslide Projector, Master Model 

at left and abdve), are all Lumenized for 
maximum light transmission and color purity 
on the screen. Each lens is supplied with a 
matching condenser, computed to assure 
maximum light output and uniformity of 
illumination with that lens. Prices range 
from only $15 for the 5-inch Kodak Projec- 
tion Ektanon f 3.5, to $90 for the top-quality 
7 \4-ineh f 2.3 and 11-inch {3.7 Kodak Pro- 
jection E ktar Lenses 


Kodaslide Compartment File (at left). Has 12 

swing-out compartments... slides remove 
easily for viewing. Index on cover’s interior 
Takes 240 cardboard or 96 glass slides. 
3.75. Kodaslide File Bor (at right). Keeps 

slides in order ... protects them from dam- 

age. Made of metal, it holds 140 cardboard 

or 55 glass slides 

Separators permit 

filing by subject 

groups. $1.50 


Kodak 





YOU'LL SHOOT AND YOU'LL SHOW - 
WITH THIS SUPERIOR 8mm. MOVIE EQUIPMENT 


Two Fine “MAGAZINE EIGHTS” Now there are two models of the 


popular Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera... ready to take superior 


ee Attest ai arb 


8mm. movies, indoors or out. The new //2.7 model is priced very 
low for a camera of such excellence. Its 13mm. Lumenized lens needs 
no focusing... lets you start shooting faster... takes perfect-focus 
pictures every time. It accepts interchangeable lenses—38mm. //2.5 
and 40mm. //1.6 télephotos. The //1.9 model’s Kodak Cine Ektanon 
Lens focuses from 24 inches to infinity ...interchanges in a jiffy 
with any of eight wide-angle and telephoto lenses. Both cameras offer 
built-in exposure guides, pulsating scene-length indicators, choice of 
four speeds: normal, two intermediate, and slow motion. Both have 
extra-strong motors that run nearly a full minute. And both feature 
3-second magazine loading that lets you switch film any time. Whether 
you choose the //1.9 or the //2.7, a Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 
means years of movie-making pleasure. W ith //2.7 lens, $127.50; with 
f/1.9 lens, $147.50, Federal Tax included. 


Two Fine ‘‘KODASCOPE EIGHTS” These two trim Kodascope 8mm. pro- 
jectors have earned top approval from home movie fans everywhere. 
Newest is the Kodascope Eight-71A, a smartly styled projector with 
a fast-action automatic film rewind that makes showings easier than 
ever. An ultra-fast //1.6 Lumenized lens combines with a 750-watt 


lamp for big, bright 8mm. movies. But when even greater picture 
size...or extra brilliance...is meeded, the “Eight-71A” takes a 
1000-watt accessory lamp for unsurpassed on-the-screen illumina- 
tion. Runs coolly and quietly ... threads easily ... has 400-foot reel 
capacity for half-hour showings. The price—$97.50. The efficient Ko- 
dascope Eight-33 is a fine 8mm. projector priced amazingly low. 
Small, compact, light-in-weight, the “Eight-33" features an excellent 
f/2 lens and 500-watt lamp for projecting bright, 3-foot- 
wide pictures. The Kodascope Eight-33 isa fine projector 
in every way. And best of all, it’s priced at only $65. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Prices subject to change without nr a, W..T. 


notice. Consult your dealer. 


® 


Kodak™ 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Six years ago this month, on April 
12, 1945, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
31st president of the United States, 
died at his vacation cottage in Warm 
Springs, Ga. His death ended an era 
and marked the beginning of the most 
documented legend in history. 

Every school boy knows how he was 
chosen four successive times as chief 
of the mightiest nation the world has 
ever known. The prodigiousness of 
this feat alone is sufficient to assure 
his place in history. It will be the re- 
sponsibility of some future historian 
to determine how much is owed the 
concurrent development of three re- 
markable phenomena in accomplishing 
this feat. 

For (1) Roosevelt lived and grew 
to power during the period in which 
the picture-press made its debut, then 
grew to dominate the publishing field: 
and Roosevelt was photogenic in the 
popular sense of the word. 

(2) Roosevelt lived and grew to 
power during the period in which the 
radio was invented and developed into 
one of the most influential forces ever 
Roosevelt was 
with a superb radio-personality. 

Finally, (3) 
grew to power during the period which 


known, and blessed 


Roosevelt lived and 
saw the rise of the professional pub- 
lic-relations man, and Roosevelt in his 
press conferences was the master of 
them all. 


Within books 


have joined the amazing number of 


recent months, two 


id 


Stefan Lerant, author of FDR: A Pictorial 
Biography, reviewed here 


volumes published on this amazing 
man. Both have chosen to record the 
life and Franklin 


Roosevelt as seen by, and_ possibly 


rise to power of 


abetted by, the camera. 


Roosevelt at three years, from FDR: A Pic- 
torial Biography, reviewed here 


Lorant, STEFAN, FDR: A _ Pictorial 
Biography. 160 pp., more than 300 il- 
New 


November 


York: Simon and Schuster. 
1950. $3.95 
$1.50 (paper cover). 


lus. 
(hard cover). 


The first of two new picture books 
on President Roosevelt, it is also the 
more ambitious. Without reading the 
copy on the dust jacket, few would 
this 
country as recently as 1940. In sifting 


ever guess the author came to 
through the tens of thousands of photo- 
prints that must be available on his 
subject, Lorant demonstrated a fine, 
human, the 


combined sense of the 


dramatic and the historic. His re- 
sponsibility to his reader is masterfully 
fulfilled: it is a shame the publisher 
chose to spoil it with offset-lithography 
reproduction and with page after page 
of the most uninspired pseudo-Life 
layout. 

The biography opens with the pic- 
tures of James and Sara Delano Roose- 
velt about the time Franklin was born 
in 1882. Since the boy’s life coincided 
with the growing production of and 
increasingly popular use of roll type 
film, there are ample home-grown 
prints to prove the graciousness with 
which the child grew through boy- 
hood and early youth into manhood. 


From the age of 28 on, the press 


photographer took over as FDR cam- 
paigned for and was elected New York 
State senator in 1910. From that point 
on also, photographic technique seems 
to stand still. There appears to be little 
difference between the first press pic: 
tures and the last except in the sub- 
ject. And the history as made by the 
subject provides pictures that will re- 
tain their interest as long as an in- 
terest in history exists. 


Suoor, Gene. The Picture Story of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 94 pp., 
about 150 illus. New York: Frederick 
Fell, 1950. 


cover, $1. 


Inc., December Paper 

Less pretentious than Lorant’s book, 
this is a disproportionately less effec- 
tive presentation of the same subject. 
Working from what must undoubtedly 
have been the same sources, Mr. Shoor 
selected many of the same prints. To 
his credit, he added one interesting 
touch with matched sets of pictures of 
FDR in parallel situations at different 
times in his career. Beyond this, there 
is not much to say about the hodge- 
podge of prints, history and photo- 
graphic reproduction represented here. 
Perhaps the reasonable price justifies 
the obvious lack of the fine touch in 
this book, but it is always disturbing 
to see a great opportunity mishandled. 
The net result seems to be a book that 
the publishers hope will be carried 
by the strength of its famous subject 
and not by the presentation of tech- 
ASS. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT 
we American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. So. 


Mi Pp li 15, AA: 





is the only address you need enter 
in your little black book of 
important names and places. 

Your order for any photographic 
book printed can be filled from 
the most complete stock of pho- 
tographic literature ever as- 
sembled into one easy-to-order- 
from department. Write for 


current catalog today. 
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LEICA METER 
Ihe new Leica Meter attaches directly to 
ASA scale and is 


exposure 


the camera, It carries an 


capable of measuring the range 


1000 of a second. The 
$28 includ 
obtain 


from 60 seconds to | 
sensitive element is detachable 


case. Leica users may 
AMERICAN PHOTOG 
RAPHY when writing E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hud 


son St., New York 13, N. Y 


ing tax and 


details by mentioning 


FREE TO INDUSTRIALISTS 
Functional Photography in Industry is the 
title of a new 16mm film now available free 
of charge for showings before industrial and 


business groups. The film, a survey of the 
countless ways in which photographic meth- 
ods and techniques serve industry in re 
search, production, quality control, advertis- 


Free 


writing the 


ing and sales, runs for 36 minutes. 


bookings may be arranged by 
Industrial 


Kodak Co., 


Eastman 


We fig & 


Photographie Division, 


343 State St.. Rochester 


IT HAS THREE FINDERS 
A new German-made 8mm movie camera, 
called the NIZO, is on the American market. 


It features a double lens mount with an au- 


Three 


direct, waist leyel and 


tomatic field of view compensation. 


separate viewfinders 
right 


64 frames, 


angle are provided. Speeds froth 8 to 


automatic cut off of motor when 


film indicator reaches zero and a film re- 
fade-ins, 
trick 
Price from 
Mention 
writing Er 
Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., New 
N. Y., for more 


turning attachment which permits 


fade-outs, laps, dissolves and other 
incorporated 
$159.59 to $219 depending on lens. 


AMERICAN 


shots, have been 


PHOTOGRAPHY, when 
cona Camera 


York 17, 


information 
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60 SECOND IDENTITY 
\ portable indentification camera capable 
of taking four 40 seconds has 
been announced jointly by Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument Corp. and the Polaroid Corp. 


pictures in 


Using the Polaroid picture-in-a-minute tech- 
nique, it is foolproof, easy to operate and 
even fast enough to provide identification 
badges for visitors. Predictions are that the 
Polaroid technique will find many uses in 
the speed-up of defense. Its speed was dem- 
onstrated last fall when the University of 
Michigan provided its 20,000 students with 
completed photo-identification cards before 
they left the registration office. Further in- 
formation on the I. D. Camera may be ob- 
tained from Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment Cerp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, 
N. Y., by mentioning this announcement in 
(AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


NEW 16mm CAMERA 
Bell and Howell Model 70-DL is replacing 
the 70-DA and 70-DE. The new 70-DL has 
parallax correction from three feet to in- 


finity. It also incorporates an improved view- 
with a 500 percent brighter 
contrast over the full 
focusing. for individual eye 
ments, and a_ three-quarter-inch 
for the benefit of wearing glasses. 
Prices, depending on lens, from $344.95 to 
$459.95. Bell & Howell Co., 7100 McCormick 
Road, Chicago 45, IL, invites inquiries from 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY readers. 


ing system 


image, more image 


area, require- 
clearance 
those 


DEEP PHOTOGRAPHY 

Here’s a new wrinkle for you movie mak- 
ers. Two miles beneath the ocean's surface, 
the Navy is using the movie camera to 
study explosion bubbles. Shooting from 
20,000 to 30,000 frames a second, with flash 
bulbs furnishing the illumination, the Navy 
synchronization problems. They 
also have other problems at two miles down. 


is having 


If you want to duplicate the studies, you'll 
Paul M. Fye of the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory in the October 
issue of the Journal of the Society of Motion 


find a full account by 


Picture and Television Engineers. 

The Navy first 
completely mobile underwater motion‘ picture 
The camera, together with tech- 
niques for making the diver-photographer 
entirely 


also has announced the 
camera. 


independent of surface assistance, 


ws 


is being used to make a series of training 
films for deep sea divers. The camera has 
external controls for the diaphragm, focus 
and start-stop switch. The wings and vertical 
rudder which aid in stabilizing the camera 
underwater also act as a plane for the diver 
who can kick his flippered feet and guide 
himself by tilting and banking the camera. 
Presumably 


% 


the diver has to surface to re- 
load the camera. 


FOR RESEARCH 


A compact, briefcase-size copying device 


shows promise for the researcher. By means 
of an inflatable cushion made of Vinylite 


plastic, the device adapts itself to the copy 
surface and works equally well on flat or 
uneven surfaces. No darkroom is needed to 
make the 8x10-inch prints. Complete with 
copying paper and sample developing ma- 
terials, about $43.15. F. G. Ludwig Asso- 
ciates, Pease Road, Woodbridge, Conn., will 
provide readers of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
with further information. 


SCREEN SCRIBER 

Especially designed for teachers, lecturers 
and demonstrators, the new Screen Scriber 
is said to provide efficient, practical and por- 
table overhead projection while the speaker 
faces his audience. Screen size of image at 
15 feet is 8x10 feet, adequate for large 
audiences. The projector can also be fo- 
cused for close projections in the office or 
home. Weighing less than seven pounds, it 
is priced at $57.50 f.o.b. For complete in- 
formation, write Bardwell & McAlister, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif., mentioning AMERICAN PHo- 
TOGRAPHY. 


ELECTRIC PHOTO PROCESS 

A radically different camera, whose plates 
need no chemicals for processing and which 
can be used repeatedly by merely wiping off 
the image, has been announced by the Sig- 
nal Corps Laboratories. The 
camera, dubbed “Two-minute Minnie,” pro- 
duces a finished 4x5-inch picture two min- 
utes after the shutter is snapped. 

The picture has tones similar to that of 
an ordinary black and white photograph and 
can be printed on paper, wood, cloth, glass, 
plastics or ceramic materials. It can be made 
into a transparency from which enlargements 
can be produced. 


Engineering 





The camera uses a standard lens and shut- 
ter. The speed of the sensitive plate is about 
the same as that of ordinary orthochromatic 
film. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS ADVERTISE 

The Photographers’ Association of Amer- 
ica has begun a program to promote more 
photography. They hope to reach over 28 
million people this year, with their imme- 
diate concern directed at illustration and 
portraiture. For the professional photog- 
rapher the program promises business in- 
creases; for the amateur, more contact with 
good photography. 


CAMERA TOUR 

A European tour for photographers will 
be offered to the general public for the first 
time this summer by the Extension Division 
of the City College of New York School of 
General Studies. The group will sail from 
New York during the latter half of June 
and return before Labor Day. Under the 
supervision of Professor Virgil Argo, lec- 
turer in photography at City College, the 
trip has been planned to include England, 
Holland, Belgium and France. 

A folder describing the tour may be ob- 
tained by readers of AMERICAN PHOTOG- 
RAPHY by writing the Extension Division, 
City College School of General Studies, New 
York 31, N. Y. 


JEN FLASH EXTENSION 
An extension unit to be used with the Jen 
Flash “Captor” Synchronizer, the first flash- 
gun to use the B-C principle, has been an- 


nounced. No booster batteries are used and 
from four to six extensions can be fired on 
100 feet of cable from the power supplied 
by the condenser and battery in the syn- 
chronizer. The unit comes with a five-inch 
reflector and accepts midget lamps. Further 
information may be had _ by 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
Jen Products Sales Co., 419 W. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


mentioning 
writing to 
42nd St., 


STOP BATH 

R. W. Henn and J. |. Crabtree of the 
Kodak Research Laboratories gave an inter- 
esting summary of stop bath properties at 
the last annual convention of the Photo- 
graphic Society of America. Those who con- 
sider the stop bath an unnecessary luxury 
for film development might well consider the 
properties they reviewed: 

First, a stop bath should stop development 
rapidly and evenly, preventing the formation 


of streaks and dichroic fog. Streaks may be 


formed as the developer slowly and unevenly 
diffuses 


times formed as the unneutralized developer 


away, and dichroic fog is some- 
reacts with the fixing bath. 

Second, the stop bath prevents scums and 
staining by dissolving calcium sulfite and 
aluminum scum. 

Third, the stop bath preserves the acidity 
of the fixing 
emulsion. 

In addition 


bath 


bath, helping it harden the 
to these three functions, the 
should not swelling or 
softening, should not smell too strongly and 
should not sulfurize the fixer. For these rea 
Kodak Laboratories recommend 
standard stop bath formulas like the Kodak 
SB-5a. 


stop cause 


sons, the 


ACCIDENT PHOTO PACKAGE 
\ new photographic service has been an- 
nounced for truck fleet owners. The service 
includes a kit with camera, flash, films, bulbs 


and record forms to provide a complete rec- 
ord of accidents. Film developing and the 
filing of negatives is taken care of by the 
company offering the service. Further infor 
mation will be readers of AMER- 
ICAN PHOTOGRAPHY who write the Automo 
tive Liability Reduction Association, Ine., 


11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


given to 


PORTFOLIO TWO 
Ansel Adams announces Portfolio Two, a 
collection of 15 of his unpublished photo- 
graphs of the country’s national parks and 
monuments. One hundred sets available; 
subscription price $100 a set. Order from 
Ansel Adams, 131 24th 

21, Calif. 


Ave., San Francisco 


NEW MODEL RENAMED 
The German-made Korelle Reflex has been 
remodeled and renamed the Master Reflex. 
The camera, a single lens reflex of the 2\4- 


inch size, is now synchronized for both flash 
and strobe. With £/2.8 Zeiss Tessar lens, the 
$199.50. For further information 
write Ercona Camera Corp., 527 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17 


nouncement in 


price is 


N. Y., referring to this an- 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SWORDS INTO UNIPODS 
Displaying battle-line ingenuity in Korea, 
Signal Corps photographer Sgt. Ray Turn 


bull used a bayonet as a unipod. By jab 


+ 5s 


bing the bayonet into the ground he got his 
steady battle pictures. The 
Leica with a tele-lens, the viewfinder a Poly 


camera is a 


focus which is capable of extending the view 
from 28 to 200mm. 





NEW GROUP SUB. RATES 
American Photography 
See Page 194 





IN GANZ PRODUCTS 


WEST COAST COMPANY 
HOLDS PRICE FIRM 
ON DARK ROOM ITEMS 


NOW- 
SAVE! 


SPEED-EZ-ELS 


Compact, fast, critical 
focusing - no eye- 
strain. Even borders 
no trimming... from 
2%x3% to 11x14 flexible plastic grip 
Complete set 6 sizes — a = 
els ermanent ac 
STILL $14.80. hesive keeps holder in 
place. Two on a card, 
STILL 25c. 


“DRAYPE” 
TOWExw wOLDER 


De HYPO — “ 
“FRAMETTES” 
PRINT WASHER Frame it yourself. Sat 
Converts sink or tub in or bright chrome 
finish, lifetime luster 
bh sng in a jiffy. oun ivaumes 
othing to oer or from 5x7, to 20x26 
break. STILL $2.00. STILL, only $1.00 


At Better Photo Dealers 


or write to A. J. Ganz Co., 7457 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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Photo rgeord of landing test shot with Photoscope (reads right to left). 


New Camera Records Flight Data 


Time-Space Data Automatically Obtained by Photoscope 
A “One-of-a-Kind’’ Camera Designed by Arthur P. Neyhart 


NEW TYPE OF CAMERA for record- 

ing time-space data on test air- 
craft has been developed for Douglas 
Aircraft Co. Called a Photoscope, this 
camera is in effect a photographic 
transit or photo-theodolite. By super- 
imposing a series of pictures of a test 
airplane, exposed at accurate time in- 
tervals, upon a grid of horizontal and 
vertical degree lines, a photographer 
can readily obtain test data such as air- 


plane take-off and landing performance 


true airspeed, altitude and acceleration 
with this camera. 

Arthur P. Neyhart 
(designer of the Intraflex Body-Cavi- 
ty camera, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
July. 1950) the Photoscope takes pic- 
from 


Designed by 


tures at 1/10-second intervals 
which successive aircraft positions can 
be determined. Comparing subsequent 
pictures indicates the distance traveled 
by an airplane in 1/10 of a second, 
and from this data the speed is com- 
puted. A series of pictures, for in- 
stance, of an airplane take-off will 
show the change of speed (accelera- 
tion) in each 10th-second period, the 
exact speed required for lift-off and the 
time and distance traveled to attain 
this speed. This type of data is re- 
safe loads 


quired to ascertain the 


which an airplane can carry, the length 


240 


and maximum altitude of runways 
from which it may operate, the most 
eflicient propeller pitch of flap angle 
to use under various conditions and 
the percentage of total horsepower nec- 
different 
these factors. 


essary for combinations of 

For use of the Photoscope, a suita- 
ble flight path is selected which will be 
visible to the pilot, usually the center- 
or a course marked 
on a dry lake bed. The test is flown 


line of a runway 


over this line, which is the base of the 
triangle used in trigonometrically com- 
puting the frame by frame positions of 
the test airplane. The Photoscope is lo- 
cated on a line perpendicular to, and 
at a measured distance from, the flight 
path line. This distance varies from 
1000 to 5000 feet, depending upon the 
length of the run to be photographi- 
cally recorded. 

The accompanying simplified sche- 
matic diagram shows the lens, shutter, 
film 


(not shown) and a cylindrical glass 


intermittent advance mechanism 
grid all enclosed in a case which is free 
to rotate about its center support; all 
components rotate with the case except 
the glass grid, which remains in a 
fixed position relative to the flight path 
during a test. Horizontal and vertical 
lines are engraved on the outer surface 


of the glass cylinder, the vertical lines 
represent one degree each, the hori- 
zontal lines two degrees. The vertical 
included angle of the Photoscope is 
10°, the product of the lens focal 
length and frame height. By panning 
the camera, the total effective horizon- 
tal angle becomes 160°, the limit of 
its tracking range. 

A six-inch objective lens is located 
on the line of rotation of the camera, 
which is also the center of the are of 
the glass grid. The image-forming light 
transmitted by the lens is partially 
masked by the engraved lines’ as it 
passes through the grid. The result is a 
silhouette image of a section of the 
grid pattern superimposed upon the 
image of the airplane. 
shutter 
which makes one exposure per revolu- 


\ coaxial, double drum 
tion is between the lens and the film 
plane. The inner drum, turning at half 
speed, serves to cap the outer drum 
during one-half of each revolution and 
makes possible the use of. one wide 
opening and one narrow opening in 
the outer, or light control, drum as the 
light always passes through it in the 
same relative direction. The exposure 
is made with the wide opening toward 
the lens and_ the 
toward the film. The narrow opening, 


narrow opening 














because it sweeps the film aperture 
from one side to the other, produces 
very close to a focal plane action. A 
single drum shutter has the character- 
istic disadvantage of producing great- 
er exposure in the center of the frame 
and less toward the two edges parallel 
to its axis of rotation. 

After the Photoscope is located, it 
is accurately leveled on an adjustable 
transit-type tripod. When the grid is 
being oriented to the flight path, a 
locking pin holds the grid relative to 
the camera with its center vertical grid 
line, marked “0” degrees. on the axis 
of the objective lens. In this relation- 
ship, an exposure would show the zero 
line exactly in the center of the frame. 
The grid, temporarily locked to the 
Photoscope case, is oriented to the run- 
way by aligning a vertical cross hair 
in the Photoscope finder with a visible 
marker placed on the perpendicular 
line at some distance from the Photo- 
scope. When aligned. the grid is locked 
in this position for the duration of the 
test, and the camera locking pin is re- 
tracted to leave the Photoscope free to 
rotate about the fixed grid. The grid 
will record angular displacement. of 
80° to either side of the perpendicular 
line or a total of 160 

Right 
used to convert the angular data re- 


triangle computations are 
corded on the film to linear distances 
of airplane travel. Multiplying the tan- 
gent of the angle recorded on the film 
by the distance of the Photoscope from 
the line of flight will give the distance 
of the airplane from the intersection 
of the perpendicular camera line. The 


CAMERA é 
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Ue 
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CAMERA 
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difference in these distances, derived 
from any two consecutive frames, is 
the distance traveled by the airplane in 
1/10 second. Vertical distances are de- 
termined in a similar manner. Distance 
figures for the entire run, when plot- 
ted against time, give a graphic story 
of the performance of an airplane dur- 
ing any low-level type of test. 


The camera in action and a diagram of its operation. 


By replacing less accurate and more 
Photo- 


scope is proving of immense value to 


cumbersome equipment, the 
the Douglas company in its extensive 
flight test program on many new mod 
els of 
craft. Again, photography serves as a 
valuable 


commercial and military air- 


tool in another branch of 


commercial science. 








Chester Gabrysiak, Dante Mascione 
and Swain Scalf were voted winners of 
the Chicago Tribune’s annual news 
photographers’ contest by visitors who 
two-week exhibit of 
taken by 
camera men during 1950. 
took first in the sports 


classification with Roped In, a picture 


attended a out- 


standing photos Tribune 


Gabrysiak 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE PHOTO WINNER 





of a freak ending of a wrestling match 
with the loser upended, his neck caught 
between the upper two strands of ring 
ropes. 

Mascione won the news division for 
his Last Rites, showing a priest ad- 
ministering to the 33 dead in a traffic 
accident involving a street car and an 
oil truck. 
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idbestall Figure P hotography 


The more complex our civilization has grown, the 
more controversial has become the human figure as 
the subject for any art form. Owing, perhaps, to the 


possibly the high percentage 
of “cheesecake” | produced by—the medium, photo- 


relative newness of—or 
graphic figure studies in particular are constantly sub- 
jected to reproachful scrutiny. 

To be acceptable, the photographer’s work, even 
more than the artist's, must be something beyond the 
picture of an unclothed woman. The subject must lose 
her personal identity; sex as such must be sublimated. 
Presentation must suggest a symbolism portraying some 
facet of the complex creature called woman. 

The ability to reach this higher level results in pic- 
tures of timeless beauty. 





a la mode 
Shirley Hall 


In the past half-century, American Photography has 
been privileged to reproduce many excellent examples 
(such as that above). And now for the first time, the best 
of these have been gathered into a single volume. Sixty 
selected prints are accompanied by a searching analysis 


of the art that every serious photogra- 
pher should read. 82 pages, 7x10, $ ? 0 0 
heavy gloss paper, spiral bound. 
Book Department 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Avenue South 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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This picture of a bathing fawn was 

taken at a game farm near Cairo, 

N.Y. It won first place in its class at 
the Buffalo Nature Salon, 1950. 


Surprised! 


Irene M. Heffner 


by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


Maywood (New Jersey) Camera Club. In 
their publication, Foto-Flash, I learn that 
the Bergen County Camera Club Association 
plans to change its program and instead of 
having four guest speakers per season, have 
one speaker four times. This they feel will 
give all concerned a real course in photog- 
raphy. 

Science Museum Photographic Club, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. An interesting story about mem- 
ber Robert C. Hermes is included in Fotomic 
Facts, the sheet issued by this club. It tells 
of his adventures as official photographer on 
an expedition of the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Canada and of his filming the 
largest meteoric crater. 


world’s 


Connecticut Valley Camera Club. In a re- 
cent issue of the Bulletin, published by this 
group, I read that Philip Solomon, print 
director, has arranged a series of club 
shows for hanging in the Whelan Drugstore 
in Hartford. A healthy idea and one other 
clubs could follow. Keeps the club in the 
minds of the citizenry! Each display will 
consist of 14 prints with a new show each 
month. They will be hung behind glass, a 
protection from childish fingers and mus- 
tache painters! 

Color Photographic Association of Canada. 
It was exciting to receive the Journal of 
Color Photography and to learn about this 
active association. The lead article in the 


issue at hand is written by Alice Payne 
Stark of Toronto, the president, and she 
gives the group's history. It was founded in 
May 1947 The 
group is represented in some 14 cities in the 
United and in other countries 
Color interested should write to 
the secretary, Grace Gawley, 258 Delaware 
Ave., Toronto, Canada—and say you saw it 
here! 

Not so long ago Dr. John G. Mulder was 
promoted by Kodak and given the title of 
Superintendent of Film Office Service De- 
partment. Dr. Mulder, as most know, is the 
president of the Photographic Society of 
Associate of the Oval Table So- 
ciety, Inc., and a member of the Royal Pho 
tographic Society of Great Britain. 
Springfield (Mass.) Camera Club. Robert E. 
Wiles, elected president for the 1950-51 sea- 
son, is doing a fine job here, keeping club 
festivities of interest to all. 

Fairfield County Camera Club Council. Fair 
field County (Conn.), really teems with good 
photographers and so news of this newly 


with 50 charter members. 


St ‘es too. 


wo. «ers 


America, an 





Camera Clubs and Salons 








formed council does not surprise me. Henry 
W. Barker of Stamford is its first president, 


and there is no better 


man for the job. 
Henry not only makes outstanding pictures, 


but he also knows how to whoop it up for 
the benefit of all. Among other things he 
edits a column of photography on the Stam- 
ford Advocate 10 clubs in this 
new council, namely, Bridgeport, Darien, 
Cyco, Machlett, Schick, Norwalk, Danbury. 
New Canaan, and Stamford. A 
stimulating program is well under way. 


There are 


Greenwich 


Madras Amateur Photographic Society, 9 
Armenian St., Madras 1, India. K. S. Naga 
rajan, secretary, writes that this club would 
like to receive entry 


forms for all interna 


tional salons 


Even at the risk of being accused of writ 
ing too The Vil- 
lage Camera Club (New York City), I can- 
not refrain 


many notices concerning 
connection 
with its annual dinner. Holding it in mid- 
season was a practical thing to do, and in 


from giving out in 


saying so [ choose my words with care. Too 
clubs until the end of the sea- 
son, and on some sweltering night in June 
the members gather in a hot restaurant and 
stage what turns out to be an outstanding 


many wait 


flop. In the late spring and early summer, 
members’ minds are on the outdoors, and a 
hot beefsteak dinner with speeches is apt 
to be anything but a happy deal. But to get 
back to this dinner I attended—I wish I 
could get back there in person! The pro- 
gram committee ran the affair 
to entertainment, for all. They 
in attendance 


with an eye 
realized that 
would be non-photographic 
wives of zealous amateurs as well as non 
photographic husbands of the female of the 
species, So print 


pensed with, as were deep speeches covering 


corny criticism was dis- 


The wonder boys 
a night off. 
Entertainment of quality by the members 
followed the actual eating. Ann Griffith did 
ballet looked darn cute 
in costume. Posed for pix with some of the 


photographic techniques. 


in these two fields got 


some dancing and 


boys afterward and the boys looked 
too, posed for the ballet in business suits! 


Lou Bernstein, 


cute, 
whose fine pictures have 
graced these pages in past issues and who 
hangs stuff in the Museum of Modern Art, 
played the harmonica and was terrific. 

Har- 


vaudevillle some 


It seems that Lou was one of the 
monica Rascals, famed in 
years ago. Then 
one, “Dr. 


there was a “speech” by 
Arturo de Costa.” I will not give 
away the punch line of his act, but I do 
New York area clubs to get this 
guy. Adjectives can’t describe him. He is a 
distinct asset to any dinner. 


advise 


Among the guests of honor were Jacob 
Deschin, Mabel Scacheri, Norman C. Lip- 
ton, Robert R. Morris, Berkowitz 
and, of all people, this writer! Newly elected 
officers installed on this night were Leonard 
Botwinik, president; Nat Kauffman, 
president; Anne Brennan, secretary; Harriet 
Clark, treasurer; and Sue Gordon, publicity. 


George 


vice 


The Photo League of New York pulled an 
interesting stunt which other clubs might 
like to consider. Let me warn any club so 
considering that unless its membership is 
composed of very ambitious people willing 
to put shoulders to any wheel whatsoever, 
it might as well skip the thought. The shin- 
dig was a photo hunt and gala party. At 1 
p.m. picture given out 
at the club that had 
been shot assignment 
was turned in. The films were fully proc- 
essed and judged. At 9 p.m. the party began 


assignments 
rooms. At five, film 
since receiving the 


were 


and awards were given, some $300 worth of 
awards! Then the dancing and 
After reading this far you can see 
what | mean by emphasizing the need of 
ambitious workers. All those films had to be 
processed within a short time! The judges 


singing, 


whoopee! 


at the League’s event were Jacob Deschin, 
Fons Llanelli, Gjon Mili and Arnold Newman. 
Both 
and there was an entry 


members and guests could compete 
fee of $1.50, which 
sweetened up the 


sweetening all club 


of course treasury, a 


treasurers could well 


put up with! 


The Cleveland Photographic Society re 
ports in its publication, Through the Dark- 
Door, on the photo 
school. Under the able direction of Ralph 
Dresser, it drew 29 This is the 
27th consecutive school has 
operated. 


room success of its 
students. 


year that the 


The Seranton Camera Club has elected the 
following officers for its 1951 season: Joseph 
Sandome, president; Dr. John Sanner and 
Gus John H. 
and Mildred B. Corey, 
Charles B. 
Keiser was made chairman and Helen Par- 


Lockwood, vice presidents; 
Catterall, treasurer: 
secretary. In its color division 


Congratulations to all, and 
may | ask Mrs. Corey to correct our address 
on the mailing list? Thank you. 


ris, secretary. 


The Bulletin of the Montreal Amateur 
Photographers’ Club contained a most in 
teresting article by Reginald J. Frost on his 
impressions of Europe. Mr. Frost, a friend 
of this club, is a keen amateur photogra- 
pher, and the English custom of camping 
caravan is another of his 
pastimes. Mr. Frost attended the 
rally of the International Federation of 
Camping Clubs held in Belgium and trekked 
through a lot of Europe before and after, 


and traveling by 
summer 


snapping some 100 good pictures en route. 
(Will the secretary in Montreal kindly cor- 
rect the mailing list? We haven't been in 
Boston in a long, long time!) 


The Fine Arts Camera Club of Evansville, 
Ind., plans to “revitalize,” 
notice in its Camera Club News. They will 
finish the building of the darkroom. They 
hope for more functiens. And for 
more interesting meetings, spiced well with 


They 


according to a 


social 


instruction. want new members, too. 
The Camera Pictorialists 
(Ohio) held an exhibit in the Southern 
Hotel Art Gallery. At the opening a musi- 
cal program sponsored by Patricia and Char- 
lotte Gaines was enjoyed by all. And the 


of Columbus 


pictures were good, too. 


A pleasing double portrait, this pic- 
ture has received wide acclaim in 
camera club exhibits in the New York 


area. Taken with a Rolleiflex. 


The New Book 
Jean A. Willets 





New Gun Camera 
Aids Air Corps 


That old bugaboo of blurred images 
on gun camera motion picture film has 
recently been licked by a United States 
Far East Air Forces camera technician 
of the 452nd Light Bomb Wing. 

MSG Henry W. Durham, 926 North 
Raymond | Ave., Pasadena, Calif., who 
has processed many thousands of feet 
of aerial camera film, thought the time 
had come to do something about it. 

The blurred images, he found, are 
the direct result of vibration when the 
50 caliber machine guns are firing. 
The problem is heightened in B-26’s 
because of the greater number of guns 
mounted together. Durham felt sure 
that if the cameras could be mounted 
to take the shock and vibration in a 
more absorbing manner the results 
would be clearer pictures. 

He noticed that the focal length of 
the right angle lens could be shortened 
by the use of a straight angle lens. The 
cameras are originally installed in an 
upright position with the right angle 
prism lens acting as a sort of photo- 
graphic periscope. 

Durham 
cameras. Using scrap aluminum he 


decided to remount the 
made several unsuccessful mounts be- 
fore he finally designed one that fixed 
the camera in a horizontal plane with 
its gun. He discovered that the shock 
and vibration was now absorbed by 
the camera in a forward and backward 
motion. He discarded the right angle 
lens and installed the straight angle 
lens aiming horizontally. 

The results, when the cameras were 
used in Durham’s new mount, were de- 
creases of more than 75 percent in the 
blurriness of the images. 

The results were so excellent, in 
fact, that Lt. Col. Charles W. Howe, 
452nd Bomb Group commander, had 
Durham’s mounts installed for every 
camera in all of the group’s B-26’s, 
For every plane that meant 14 camera 
mounts, 


SCHOOL FIRE 

Photographic students all over the world 
suffered a loss when the Country School of 
Photography at South Woodstock, Vt., lost 
its main building in a fire. The loss in- 
cluded equipment, photographic literature 
and research projects, as well as many pic- 
tures by world renowned workers. The build- 
ing is being reconstructed, and classes con- 
tinue in the two other buildings of the 
school. 
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THE “ZEISS 
new IKON | 


TENAX 


Take pictures with almost machine-gun speed! One 
quick plunge of the trigger mechanism on this great 
new Zeiss-Ikon camera winds the shutter and advances 
the film simultaneously. It loads with standard 35 mm. 
film cartridges, gives you 50 pictures | inch square on 
a 36 exposure roll. You can expose an entire roll in 
rapid-fire sequence without once lowering the camera 


from your eye! The unusual depth of focus makes this 
a great all-around camera, too — and a superb candid! 
Flash-synchronized Compur Rapid shutter has speeds 
from 1 second to 1/500th. Marvelously compact, a finei 
example of Zeiss-Ikon craftsmanship — and amazingly‘ 
low in price. See it now — at your dealer. 


For further information, and name of nearest 
dealer, write Dept. T 


With “T” coated 
F/3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Novar lens 


With “T”’ coated 
F/3.5 Carl Zeiss 
Tessar 


ERCONA CAMERA CORPORATION prices fair traded 


527 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





and include 
federal tax. 





Television! 
Radar Scopes! 
Atom-Smashing! 


For war... or for peace, 
man now commands a willing 
giant that has revealed amaz- 
ing scientific secrets. Read 
about it in... 


Electron-Optics 
by Paul Hatschek 


This book was written to you and me 
and our neighbors to help us under- 
stand the most powerful force that 
man has ever unleashed. A fighting 
scientist, the author earned death at 
the hands of the Nazis in the last war. 
Now the imminence of a new war 
again spurs the feeble efforts of man- 
kind to unleash all the scientific se- 
crets that made possible television, 
radar and the atom-bomb. Here is how 
you can learn the facts upon which 
these phenomena hinge. 


mail your 
$1 -00 order today $1 .00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 

















Shoot Your Own 16mm 


TALKING PICTURES IN COLOR! 


with the New ‘‘Cine-Voice”’ 
16mm Sound-On-Film Camera 
$695.00 


Please write for free folder. No obligation 


BERNDT-BACH, Inc. [Awsieam I 


1371 Beverly Blvd.. Los Angeles 36, Calif SINCE 1931 
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FREE BULLETiy 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me your latest 
BULLETIN D with hundreds of unadvertised 
specials. 
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L. Whitney and Barbara Standish 


D ESIGN SHOULD BE a positive 
force in pictures. Unfortunate- 
ly, there are far too many photogra- 
phers who work only to avoid compo- 
sitional errors, and this negative state 
of mind inevitably produces a certain 
mild-and static quality in their pic- 
tures. It is our contention that photog- 
raphers should express themselves free- 
ly, without worrying too much about 
minor errors of composition, and they 
should also work to develop a strength 
and character in their prints by utiliz- 
ing to the utmost the dramatic poten- 
tialities of design. 

Design is difficult to teach. There 
are some who apparently have an in- 
herent and natural feeling for design, 


and their path is relatively easy; 
others have to study and work for 
many years before they can begin to 
sense that subtle relationship of strong 
design to interesting subject matter. 
In this connection we want to say a 
word or two in favor of deliberate 
copying of another’s work. We have 
heard the experts proclaim so many 
times what a heinous crime it is to 
imitate another photographer's subject 
matter or design approach. Generally 
we agree. But in the case of the pho- 
tographer who wishes to improve his 
work, we can think of no better meth- 
od than a good dose of imitativeness, 
as long as the result is for study pur- 
poses only and not palmed off as the 


result of the imitator’s genius. Out- 
standing photographs, etchings and 
lithographs are all good material for 
the photographer to study. If some 
one picture that makes a powerful im- 
pression is found, the photographer 
can learn a great deal if he attempts to 
the best of his ability to produce as 
exact a copy as possible. In the end, 
he gains a valuable experience, and the 
very struggle to achieve similar strong 
expressiveness strengthens his concep- 
tion of the essential 
meaning of design. 
This month we are commenting on 


character and 


three prints which have very little in 
common, other than the fact that all 
three show evidence of the photogra- 
phers’ concern not only with interest- 
ing subject matter, but also with the 
problems of expressive design. This is 
not to imply that these pictures are 
necessarily the ultimate in expressive- 
ness as far as design is concerned, but 
at least the photographers were think- 
ing about design and utilized it in a 
positive way. 


Suburban Heights, by G. Leonard Ben- 
net, ARPS 

Most photographers are as skittish 
of telephone poles as they would be 
of a rattlesnake, but actually some 
very good pictures have been made in 
which the rather unsightly shapes of 
telephone poles have been a _ positive 
factor in the design. This particular 
print would be rather insipid were it 
not for the strong repetitive verticals 
of the poles, and we find the effect 
quite interesting. 

Also worth noticing in this picture 
is the sense of scale and vastness that 
has been imparted by means of dra- 
matic perspective. The telephone pole 





in the foreground occupies a dominant 
position and completely dwarfs the 
automobile and the house-and-barn 
group. All of this is good, and we have 
the feeling that this photographer is 
definitely on the right track. 

The space divisions are generally 
quite well studied, although the print 
might be somewhat improved by crop- 
ping a small amount from the lefthand 
side. A little less foreground would 
also help to add a bit more drama. If 
the sun were placed in a more advan- 
tageous position, the print would be 
in better balance. As it is now, the 
light area in the sky is almost directly 
over the vanishing point of the lines 
of perspective. This is nearly the same 
position as that occupied by the auto- 
mobile. It is never very sound design 
to have two such important points of 
interest in the picture area located so 
that one is directly over the other. 

The cure for this would, of course, 
be to locate the sun quite a bit further 
to the left and slightly lower. It is un- 
fortunate that the sun cannot be moved 
around in the sky at will, but it is pos- 
sible that the photographer could have 
chosen a point of view somewhat to 
the right that would have accomplished 
the same result. We do not state this 
as a certain cure, however; the pho- 
tographer might have found by mov- 
ing to the right that he would destroy 
the dramatic interest in the remainder 
of the pictorial elements. 
























Vountain Vista, by George F. Slade 

Birch trees have always been a fa- 
vorite subject, and there is no ques- 
tion that they almost always photo- 
graph beautifully. White bark provides 
an effective contrast for dark foliage, 
and the play of sunlight and shadow 
against the white tree trunks is most 
pleasing. Unfortunately birch tree pic- 
tures have, in the last 10 years, fallen 
pretty much into a pattern, and we 
must confess we are rather tired of 
seeing pictures of several well-known 
clumps of birches in New Hampshire 
and Vermont. 

However, in Mountain Vista, Mr. 
Slade has not followed the usual birch 
tree formula. The large and rather 
dominant group at the left is very 
beautifully balanced and supported by 
the group on the nght, and there is a 
nice line of eye travel between to a 
little road leading off into the dis- 
tance. The trees look perfectly natural 
and fully at ease in their setting, and 
the whole effect is very restful. 


Verticals, by Duane Litwiller 

This print does not involve unusual 
subject matter nor any particularly 
unusual design arrangement. It is, 
however, a good strong expression of 
an interesting motif. The treatment is 
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a bit unique and courageous consider 


ing the almost extreme formality of 
the presentation. 

Mr. Litwiller was undoubtedly in- 
trigued by the tremendous vertical 
sweep of the suspension cables in the 
center of the print, and the interest- 
ing lace-like quality of the supporting 
hangers. In any sharply receding per- 
spective, a series of inter-lacing verti- 
cals or diagonals will always be vis- 
ually exciting. In this particular print, 
the perspective is greatly dramatized, 
and as in Suburban Heights, there is 
a tremendous exaggeration of scale. 
However, in spite of the forced per- 
spective, all of the elements of this 
particular picture have a nice rela- 
tionship. 

The tonality of the print is quite 
good. We like the dark base but wish 
that the sky had been a trifle lighter 
and better graded so thai the dark 
lines of the cables would stand out 
more emphatically. The light area at 
the end of the bridge and the buildings 
in the far distance are beautifully ob- 
scured by just enough haze to support 
the main design but not to interfere 
with it. 

Our general feeling about this pic- 
ture is that it was a good print for the 
photographer to make and it does show 
a real appreciation of the potentiali- 
ties of design. As a print to live with, 
the extreme formality of the arrange- 
ment might eventually be irritating. 
Such formality almost always calls for 
a suitable climax, and this climax is 
not enough in evidence. One thing we 
are quite sure of is that this particular 
photographer will go on to better 
things. At least he has perception, and 
that is a lot more than half the battle. 
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edith worth 


“Representational. An expres- 
sive back of a young miss who 
is peering out of the window 
into space.” 








This picture appeared in the 
1950 Pittsburgh International 
Salon of Photographic Art 
and has appeared in other 
salons as well. 





record 
or 
manufacture 


a picture 


S SALON PHOTOGRAPHY an art form 

expressing the imagination of the 
photographer ? Is it creative? Can one 
be creative in photography? Serious 
amateur photographers have discussed 
this topic at length. 

There is a school of thought ex- 
pounding the theory that one cannot 
be creative in photography. that the 
term misnomer and 
should not be used. It is argued that 


creative is a 


photography is not a creative medium, 
that it mirror 
the surrounding world, that any form 
of arrangement of 


can do no more than 


composition or 
darkroom manipulation is merely a 
manufactured process. This school 


“Pictorial if there ever was 
one. It carries a mood, but is 


strictly ‘manufactured 


considers retouching an abomination, 
a toned print a cheap and vulgar ex- 
pression and decadent. 
This table- 
tops and similar arranged pictures as 
work. They look 


as manufactured. 


pi torialism 


group does not consider 


creative upon them 

The imagination and originality of 
the photographer is limited to only 
what he sees and to his ability as an 
artist to convey it. Lighting which cre- 
ates artificial effects and is not realistic 
cannot be used. In the darkroom, too. 
one must be a purist. Documentary 
photography is acceptable in this group 
as well as the photograph which has 
immediacy. A documentary photo 


Obviously 


is it 


manufactured,” 


creative’? 


graph is a straight-forward representa- 
tion. perhaps of a place or people. 
the situation accu- 
rately and literally without attempting 


which interprets 
to add any glamour. 

If the picture is sordid, so it is in 
the photograph. If detail or texture is 
the important focal point, the picture 
must be needle sharp. \ photograph 
fre 


camera 


has immediacy is 
taken 


of course, any 


which most 


quently with a small 
| 


although. camera can 
be used. The important factor here is 
the instantaneous moment that the ac 


takes 


would fall into this category 


tion place. A news photograph 


However, there is discord created 
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ly pictorial. It is a composite. 


Three 


building were used.” 


by a division in thought even in the 
groups who sponsor the documentary 
photograph and the photograph which 
has immediacy. One faction feels that 
immediacy is the important factor, that 
it is not important whether the photo 
graph is technically good. tonally rich 
or Whether or not it is sharp. The 
faction 
unimportant; the print must be sharp 


second considers immediacy 
with a long tonal range. 

This second group feels, hoWever, 
that the subject matter is largely rep 
resentational and limited to what the 
Here 
similarity in viewpoint. A photograph 
to fit in the 


tional can be documentary. may 


camera can record, there is a 


category of representa 
have 


immediacy but most important, noth 
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“This photograph is obvious- 


photographs of one 








“created or manufactured,” 


ing is 
merely recorded. What it records and 
with what artistry depends upon the 
maker. 

We turn then to the pictorialists. 
The sky is the limit. Manipulation 
knows no bounds, Photography is con- 
sidered a creative art. Table-tops can 
be set up. lighting for any bizarre ef- 
fect can be employed, costumes are 
improvised. In the darkroom, manipu- 
lation is considered legitimate provid- 
ing it is not detectable. Clouds can be 
printed in, two or three negatives may 
be used if a desired picture is the re- 
sult. Composites. too, are acceptable. 
\ composite could consist of a building 
from one negative. clouds from an- 
other and perhaps a tree from. still 


“Is it documentary, indicating 
the cold of winter?” 





another. These are printed by projec- 
tion on one sheet of paper. The result- 
ing print is photographed so it may 
be more easily reproduced in quan- 
tity from the new negative. 

The pictorialist tends to limit him- 
self in the treatment of subject matter. 
He is not concerned with the actual 
world around him but must glamorize 
what he portrays. If the actual photo- 
graph isn’t sufficiently glamorized, 
work can be done on the negative with 
new coccine, or the finished print can 
be treated with ferricyanide to en- 
hance the highlights. The pictorialist 
goes forth winter or summer with his 
camera attempting to capture the beau- 
ties of nature in all its seasons. His 
work is all considered creative. You 











will find photographs of the pictorial- 
the (The 


Salon is including 


Rochester 
the 
photograph as a 
with 
mentary.” ) 


ists in salons. 


now docu- 


mentary separate 


group the classification, “docu- 


Another point of argument is paper. 


Pictorialists feel that varieties of pa- 
pers with their many surfaces enhance 
a photograph. Glossy paper, which 
forms the background of the docu- 
mentarian’s work, is not a very popu- 
lar paper with this group though it is 
used at times. The papers most favored 
have rough surfaces as well as semi- 
matte finish. Texture screens, too, pro- 
vide interest with their many designs. 
Toning is another source of discord 
between the various schools of thought. 
Blue tones ranging from light blue to 
deep blues, as well as various tones of 


brown, with the 
torialist. 


Are we to continue this controversy 


are popular pic- 


or can we have a meeting of the minds 
since each branch is important to the 
maker? In each instance the photog- 
rapher is serious about his work. Per- 
haps the salonist could do with a little 
less manipulation, have more varied 
subject matter. The documentarian 
might encompass a larger field, and 
the 
the 
sider technique of greater importance. 


camera enthusiasts who espouse 


cause of immediacy might con- 

There is no good reason why tech- 
nique should eliminate or thwart ex- 
pression which has been said, nor why 
there has been a rift. Frequently two 
schools of thought are separated only 
by a desire to break away, a desire 
which swings them to opposite poles. 


This was also true in the dance. The 
modern dancer at one period was un- 
willing to accept any phase of the 
ballet. After finding herself, she no 
longer found it necessary to be so 
assertive but was able to acquire some 
of the experience of the older school 
of the ballet. 

This is analogous in photography. 
Each group can profit from the ex- 
perience of the other until eventually 
photography will find itself welcome 
in the art world. Whether the camera 
must record only what is present and 
not “manufacture” is so simple a 
matter to thrash out, but it should pro- 
vide material for ample discussion. 
Here is an opportunity for symposi- 
ums with various views presented. We 
answer to “What is 


might find an 


photography ?” 


“The barn was white with an 
outline of black which in- 
trigued me and which | felt 
would be even more effective 
reversed. A_ positive was 
made on film, and this then 
reproduced on paper. It is an 
interesting 


and 


study in 
form, but 


design 
difficult to 


place in a category.” 


with clouds 
Pictorial, of 


“A composite 
printed _ in. 
course.” 








GRIERSON'S 


word 
In 
edgewise 





URING A RECENT JUDGING of a print 
D contest in which some excellent photo- 
Falk, apsa, 
of the event, boiled everything down 
Falk then 


were all of a standard, and to 


graphs were entered, Harvey A. 
judge 
remarked 


to about eight 


that these 


prints. 


give one a first place rating, another a sec- 


ond and so on would be merely an expres- 
sion of his personal preferences. I certainly 
with Falk. Most of us realize that this 
almost print 
excellent way 


ayvret 
same situation arises at every 
Falk 
out, and I pass his suggestion on for the 
parties. His 
thought was that instead of the usual prac- 


judging. suggested an 


consideration of interested 
tice of giving first, second and third awards, 
plus so many honorable mentions, the judges 
of these select the best 
each the 


contests merely 


prints entered and award same 


honor of “outstanding print.” Those whose 
work would have received this distinction in 
this particular contest were Frank J. Soracy, 
Levon E. Roubian, Susan Sherman, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Harris and Irma G. Haselwood. 

Paul Vanderbilt, Chief of the Prints and 
Photographs Division of the Library of 
Congress in Washington, called my attention 
to the wealth of photographic material to be 
seen in that institution. It is indeed a pleas- 
ure to pass the information on to my readers. 
Any photo enthusiast could spend a happy 
time in this division of the Library. Skim- 
skim- 
ming-—-here are some of the collections avail- 
able for viewing and study: 104 photos by 
G. W. Rice of the scientific expedition to 
Greenland, 1881-82; 240 photo copies of cig- 
arette cards showing baseball players, 1887: 


ming the surface—and this is really 


complete set of photos showing the funeral 
f Abraham Lincoln, taken by S. M. Fas 
about 1861 by! R. M 


X 
construction progress olf 


it; photos made 


(Cressey, showing 


the Chattanooga River bridge; 13 informal 
Johnston of 
xdore Roosevelt’s children on the White 
1902; Antoinette B. Her 
vey’s platinum and palladium prints of the 
Cathedral of St New York 
City John Bushemi’s photos of 


World War II; 
to 3442 


photos by Frances Benjamin 


grounds, 


John the Divine, 
combat 
plus checklist numbers 2280 
Van 


and even more than that! Mr 
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Samuel Grierson, A.R.P.S. 


The Library of Con- 
gress contains one of the great photographi 
making 
personal interests known to the staff, a veri 
table photographic 


derbilt writes in part, * 


deposits of the world, and . . . by 
banquet can be spread 
out on a table a la carte for anyone who 
wants to come in. Those who do have the 
time of their life.” I have 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s last sentence! 

Excellent work in photography can be done 
with speed. Dr. Orrin Wightman 
proved that recently when he placed Ira 
W. Martin in front of his camera on a Mon- 
finished, 
mounted and framed prints on Tuesday eve- 


great faith in 


Sage 


day afternoon and produced the 


ning! They were grand portraits too, done 
in a grand manner. Dr. Wightman is noted 
for his portraits of men. This good doctor, 
taking out time for his professional practice 
at which he makes a buck or two, is an ar 
dent photographer. Besides having the priv- 
Hon. 
PSA after his name, he is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Oval Table Society, Inc., a mem- 
ber of the Club (New York), a 
member of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America and other worthwhile organizations. 
He is a grand after-dinner speaker, one who 
does not muff the punch line of the story! 

Might as well give credit where credit is 
due. My portrait decorating the top of this 


ilege of using the letters FRes and 


Camera 





Samuel Grierson, A.R.P.S., and Sec 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publica- 
tions directly to Mr. Grierson, who 
acts as editor of ‘News from the 
Camera Clubs.’’ 











column was made by Carl J. Hoffmann. My 
friends and | consider it a good likeness and 
an excellent job; yet Hoffmann, a_profes- 
sional photographer, is not a portrait man. 
This picture was years we 
worked together in the old Vocafilm Studios, 
both slaving away on slide-film production. 


made in the 


Hoffmann did studio and location shooting, 
darkroom work and final film 
animation in my hands. 

Many of the films Army and 
Navy meaning war work. We 
were required to have identification photos. 


leaving the 


were for 
instruction, 


Hoffmann made these, retouching the nega- 
tives! This probably made Vocafilm the one 
history 


firm in where the hired help  pos- 


retouched identification pictures! It 
certainly was the only place in the world 
where these photos bore a resemblance to 
the models! Of course Carl Hoffmann does 


love his work and that counts a good deal. 


sessed 


Before turning professional he had studied 
under the late Joe Lootens and also under 
Adolf Fassbender. He had done some _pic- 
torial work, too. 

After Vocafilm’s bankruptcy, he set up 
his own establishment known as the Film- 
Art Studios, a slide-film and commercial il 
lustration deal. He takes care of the photo- 
graphic end, while his partner, Clyde V. 
Strohshal, wields a wicked brush on all 
things artistic that come in. Any 
owning a television set has likely 
work of these two men in the commercials 


reader 
seen the 


unsigned of course. 
E. Leitz, Inc., broke the news concerning its 
new Leica III F with a whoop-a-do shindig 
held in the West Ballroom of the Commo- 
dore lucky to be 
invited and can testify that the affair was 
gala in every particular. The camera was 


Hotel. I was among the 


gala, too, and purchasers of it will get their 


money’s worth in photographic enjoyment 
and ease. The cocktail party brought out a 
lot of luminaries of the New York area, es- 
pecially from the ranks of the dealers and 
the press. 


1 did not meet everyone present, but 
among many, | did shake hands with Harry 
Haber of Haber and Fink and Samuel Falk 


of the New York Institute of Photography, 





Old Wood on an Old Barn 


Samuel Grierson 


Lobster Pots 


Samuel Grierson 


Selected from a one-man show hung in 
the Lincoln Terrace Camera Club, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., the pictures on this page are 


notable for interesting texture. 








Provincetown Vista 


Hubert J. Gallagher 


initiating his son in the ways of 


Then 


who was 


photographic promotion there was 


Jesse Fishel being cordial, enthusiastic and 
happy as usual. William Olden of the Olden 
Camera and Lens Co. introduced me to his 
lovely wife. Of the press, Seymour Spector 
of the Journal-American, Jacob Des Bin of 
the Times and Robert R. Morris of the 
Brookl Eagle were in evidence during the 


time | was present 

Morris was accompanied by his vivacious 
wife, who asked me an interesting question 
Pointing to the 
asked, “How can these people do business 
they attend parties such as this in 
2” Well, of course 


many men all about us, she 


when 


mid-afternoon t isn’t|gen 


254 





Brilliant detail and good composition aid 
in re-creating the distinctive atmosphere 
of this old New England town. The pho- 
tographer is a charter member of the 
Maywood Camera Club, Maywood, N.J. 


for, alas, such events do not 
occur every day. It all comes under the head 
of making contacts, which is the best excuse 
for a patty. My direct answer, which | lifted 
from 


eral practice 


something I recently read, was, “as 
long as their eyes are open they are work 
ing; that is how one can tell.” 

The ultimate in childhood joy . . . the 
school burns down! Gosh, at the age of 10 
or thereabouts that would be fun! Grown- 
up children who have taken to amateur pho- 
tography with an urge matched only by 
the impulse of the male animal in mating 
when their school 


what hap- 


season are not so happy 


burns down. And that is just 


pened this past winter. The Country School 
of Photography, operated by the well known 
John W. FRPS, FPSA, in South 
Woodstock, Vt., was set upon by fire which 
laid low its main building. This building 
up and in operation again by. the 


Doscher, 


may be 
time these words come to my readers’ eyes. 
Insurance and energy will take care of 
that problem. 

What those two helps will not take care 
of is the loss of John Doscher’s negatives, 
valuable prints made by some of the out- 
standing photographers of our time, students’ 
pictures and rare photographic literature. 
Those things are in ashes for keeps. Some- 
time after the fire Doscher wrote me an in- 





teresting letter in which he stated that stu 


dents from all over sent enlargers, lenses, 


cameras and all sorts of darkroom equip- 
ment. Besides these actual gifts many others 
offered to come to South Woodstock armed 
with hammers, nails and other tools and do 
real manual labor to get things going again 
quickly. That’s an alma mater spirit for you 
and one really must doff a hat 


for instilling the inspiration. 


to Doscher 


Everybody—let’s start the meetings on tli 
advertised time! John R. Minor of the PPA 
is a great advocate for prompt starting, and 
| go along with him every step of the way. 
It works out fine, too. For years the PPA 
has had the practice of starting all meetings 
at 8 p.m.—-not five minutes after—and the 
result is that the members and guests arrive 
on time and there are no complaints. When 
the powers in charge become careless and 
begin when they jolly well feel like it, the 
members will take the same attitude, never 
arrive on time, and the 
come later and later. 

A late start is not fair to the invited 
guest. I can give any number of instances, 
but one or two will do this time. Recently | 
reached the corner of Fifth Avenue and 52nd 
Street at 7:55 p.m. to attend a meeting of 
the Photo Forum, advertised to start at 8 
p.m. The doors were locked! At 8:30 some 
of the members turned up and opened. the 
doors! All this on a cold night! No 
fun! 


meetings will be- 


very 


I recall a dinner this past season where 
no food was placed before the diners for at 
least a full hour after the advertised start- 
ing time. There was no bar in this place 
so the delay could not be placed on the 
drunkards! We were hungry! I could name 
several clubs noted for never starting a meet- 
ing on time. In these the members know it 
and so never arrive on time. Guests and 
droppers-in don’t know it though! Clubs 
everywhere, do please start on the hour ad- 
vertised. If the members prefer a late start, 


Also 


walk out on the 


advertise a later hour remember the 


commuters may have to 
speaker if the meetings go on into the night 
not begun soon enough! 


because they were 


And maybe the speaker is a commuter! 


So now you sing to them and it seems to 
work out well. Walking down Fifth 
New York, not s¢ 


caught by a swell display of prints in the 


Avenue, 
long ago my eye was 
windows of Dowling’s. the photographic 
Hendet 
Lullaby Pho- 


The pictures were of babies and 


store. These were made by one Eve 
son, who bills herself as “The 
tographer.” 
very 


young children, and they were terrific. 


According to the card in the window, Eve 
Henderson sings to the children while they 
face the camera. Some of the songs were 
named in connection with the pictures made 
during the that 
Miss Henderson has an reper 
toire, including “The Clock Song,” “Little 
Creeper,” “Old German Folk Song.” Gals 
don’t they did, | 
am sure | would have a new portrait made 


they a child 


singing, and | would say 


extensive 


seem to sing to me. If 


| wonder why don’t. I'm only 


at heart! 


Ray Long, who for many years has been as 
sociated with the Hypo Hounds, camera 
club of the West Side YMCA in Manhattan, 
has turned photographer in a_ big 
way. Sailing from New York late last No- 
vember, he expected to be in Rome for a 
year or less filming an independent produc- 
tion for 
in the medium of the cinema has been swift, 
but those who viewed his earliest efforts feel 
that perhaps it is all for the good of the 
motion picture industry. Ray Long has been 
a professional dancer 
leading 


movie 


American distribution. Long’s rise 


appearing In many 


musicals for over 13 
As a hobby he took up still photogra- 
phy, joining the Hypo Hounds. He mastered 
that, producing some outstanding salon pic- 
tures. 

His first 


something 
years. 


experiment in motion was the 





Salons 


Please submit salon calendar 
so that the 
days before the salon closing date 
to: The Editor, AMERICAN 
421 Fifth Ave. So., 


your notice 
least 90 
Addre SS 
PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


editors receive it at 





2nd Exposicao Mundial de Arte Foto- 
grafica. Closes Mar. 30. Four sections: pic- 
torial black and white prints; color prints; 
press black and white prints; color trans- 
parencies, $1 each section. Information from: 
Ila Exposicao Mundial de Arte Fotografica, 
Caixa Postal 118, Niteroi, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

7th Louisville International Salon of 
Photography. Close March 31. Two sections: 
Pictorial prints, limit four, $1; color slides, 
four 2x2, $1. Information on pictorial prints 
from: Ernest T. Humphrey, 4722 Burkley 
Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. Slide information 
from: Miss Catharine J. Wiley, 2082 Doug- 
las Blvd., Louisville 8, Ky. 

13th Annual International Exhibition of 
Nature Photography, sponsored by the 
Science Museum Photographic Club of Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Closes April 27. 
and/or prints; 2x2 color slides. $1 
each PSA rules. Information 
entry blanks from: Ruth F. 


Monochrome 
color 
section. and 


Sage, 49 John- 


son Park, Buffalo 1, N. Y. 

17th New York PPA International Salon. 
Closes April 28. Entry fee, $2. Judging with- 
out PSA light box. Information from: Karl 
Kunkel, 326 E. 30th St., New York 16, N. Y. 

2nd Halifax international Color Slide 
Exhibition. May 1. Entry fee, $1 
(checks should include PSA 
rules. Information from: Heffler, 
P.O. Box 103 Nova 
Scotia, Canada. 

89th International Salon of Photogra- 
phy of Edinburgh Photographic Society. 
Closes July 1. No more than four prints on 
any subject and by any process. Fee $1. In 
formation from: J. M. Cameron Binnie, Ex- 
hibition Secretary, 33 Corstorphine Hill Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh 12, Scotland. 

Second International Rose Color Slide 
Exhibition. Berks Camera Club, 55 North 
llth St., Reading, Penna. Blair M. Sleppy, 
chairman. PSA _ recommended practices. 
Closes April 2. 


Closes 

exchange). 
Russell E. 
Halifax 


sedford, Co., 


The 


panto 


entitled 
This was the utmost in 


production of a lomm = film 
Playwright 
mime as there was no sound and very few 
subtitles. In this Mr. Long not only oper- 
ated the camera but played all the 
parts as well. He later 


to be played while projecting, and 


male 
coordinated theme 
music 
the film was shown to an appreciative audi 
ence in New York and received much praise 
from the press. Naturally Long was encour 
further, doing several 


aged and so went 


including one for the Amer 


Friend Society. 


documentaries, 
Some of his 
Fully 


is now off 


ican Seamen's 
pictures have been in full color 
fied that he 


to bigger 


satis 
can do a job, Long 
things, and all of his friends 


wish him well. 





More Fun! 


G* more fun out of photography 
by joining the P.S.A., 
you'll be intimately associated with 


where 


others having the same interests. 
Complete details for the asking; 

write to: 

Photographic 

Society of 


America 


2005 WALNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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Enlarger 
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FOR BLUE 
RIBBON PRINTS 


Only you know what to mask 
out or highlight in your shots 
When you're about 
your photography, you need 
an ealrunet Follow the lead 
professionals, by choosing 
the only moderately 
enlarger with double 
adjustable condensers, over 
size patente 1 non-actini 
vaseboard table switch 
cision focusing, and 


serious 


SOLAR 120 


For 35mm up to 
2% «3% negs. 


$§6§-°? 


Less lens. 
Ex. Tax, $11.09 
Other Solar models, for all purposes and sizes 
—to $474.50—35mm to 5x7” negatives 


features 
full details. See 
your dealer 


1897 


Burke «James, Inc. 


1951 


CIOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT FOR OVER S54 TEARS 


32 Wobosh Ave. Chicoge 4 til, US A 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount for 
6 consecutive insertions. Each ineluding 
name and address, counts os one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free 
Ads received by 15th of each month will ap 
peor in second following issue. Mail te CLAS 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Mi polis 15, Mi ta. 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


lectric 
wr for 
te with 1 


item, 











darkroom timers for film develop 
operating lights, buzzers or motors, 
minute to 1 calibrated 
lelechron motor, transformer. Housed in 
wavy steel case. Original retail price $18.95 
Fully guaranteed $3.50 prepaid. Cash, check or 
Money Order. No C.O.D.s. Munson Co., 1470 
Midway Pkwy St. Paul 4, Minn 
THESE six brand new 100’ 16 mm. silent Picto 
films—“Brother Golfers” “Flying Feathers” 
Malicious” “Pinehurst” ‘“‘Snow 
Mallets”—all first quality 
cartons, only $4.98 plus 30c 
a é $16.50). Same six films 
50’ 8mm. versions, only $2.98 plus 20c post 
gular price, $10.50). New one reel 16mm 
liscontinued Castle films low as $3.98 plus 
regular price, $17.50). Good used 100’ 
oram musicals, $9.98 per dozen plus 
g Hundreds of other equally good 
s in 16mm. sound and silent, and 8mm 
More movies for your money at “Sixteen’s 
Market.” Write now for our big free 32 
catalog. Blackhawk Films Inc., 624 Putnam 
Davenport, Iowa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SOLENOID TRIPPERS for all shutters. Made 
wiginally for “King Sol.” BRAND NEW! Model 
S-G, only $7.49 (List $14.95); Model K, only 
$4.95 (List $9.95). L. & M. Sales Co., 423 New 
Lots Avenue, Bklyn. 7, N. Y. 
SONNE Model W-10A continuous Photographic 
twice complete as received from 
Pacific Pictures, 1855 Saginaw, 


NEW 


p hour 





Comes 
and “Swinging 
original 


gular price, 











used 
$395. 
, Oregon 


New negative, two 5x7 enlargements from snap 
shot, transparency, colorprint. Send same and one 
dollar, Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New York 





Beautiful 5x7 enlargements from picture or nega 
tive, two for $l. Black & White enlargements 
from color slides. McLAY PHOTO Service, 7450 
Stony Island Ave., Chicago 49, Ill 


REPAIRS 


BINOCULARS REPAIRED, all makes. Authorized 
dealer, Zeiss and Hensoldt binoculars, scopes. 
Tele-Optics, 5514 Lawrence, Chicago 30, Tl. 


SLIDES 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 2x2 Stereo Slides for 
screen projection in your existing 2x2 slide pro 
jector. 2 samples & catalog, $1.00. (Money Back 
Guarantee Horner-Cooley Productions, — Inc., 
6356B Hollywood 28, Calif 

QUALITY COLOR SLIDE duplicated. A trial 
will show you duplicates, that can pass for orig 
inals, only 40c each. SLIDES not inc. 1546 East 
75th St., Chicago 19, Illinois. 
FLORIDA AND GEORGIA SCENES. 
slides of either state $2.95. Box 584, 
SLIDES OF 
and _ historical spots. 
series by Henry Cobb 




















10 color 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THE EAST. Kodachromes of scenic 
An incomparably beautiful 
Shaw. Cape Cod, White 
Mountains, Boston, Lexington, Salem, Plymouth, 
Gaspé, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara, Ausable, 
Santa’s Workshop, Fall Foliage, Covered Bridges, 
Historic Houses, many others. Catalog free. Pil- 
grim Colorslides, 84 Bosworth St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 

STEREO REALIST COLOR 
BAD CAVERNS. Sample 75c. 
HELM, Dept 








SLIDES CARLS- 
Catalog 5c. “TEX” 
APSR, Carlsbad, N. M. 





MENICO. 
most 
with 


Intimate scenes, 
sought after. Genuine 
Leica equipment. 36 outstanding slides. 
Prices, 50c each, or list, 3 samples, $1.00; entire 
set, $14.95. WORLDWIDE CO., Dept. F, 3435% 
Sth, Riverside, Calif. 


people and 
Kodachromes taken 


places 





STEREO-REALIST color slides GALORE! Fea- 
turing Aerial Stereo shot with wide inter-ocular — 
AMAZING. 4 samples & catalog, $1.00. Horner- 
Cooley Productions, Inc,, 6356a Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif 





Miami, Havana, Bahamas Kodachromes $2.50 
per dozen. Free Catalog. JACKSON’S CAMERA 
STORE, 60 West Flagler Street, Miami, Florida. 





35c, 4c each thereafter. Custom and 
finishing. Supplies. Wilson Photo, Dept. 

B, Box 105, Monticello, Arkansas 
ABSOLUTELY highest quality 
ble weight enlargements at dealers 
25c; 8x10, 30c; 11x14, 60c; 16x20, $2.00. No 
extra charge for cropping or dodging. New nega- 
tive from your phote 50c; minimum order $1.00 
Foto Portrait Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., New 

York City 52. 
CUT Price Books! Overstocks 
cials, Close-Outs. Bookstore, Cincinnati 30, Ohio. 
PHOTO-MURALS. Enlargements any size, 3 feet 
up. Hundreds of pictures to choose from. Catalog 
{0c. Or use your own negatives. Studio Photo 
Service, 513 N. LaCienega, Hollywood 48, Calif. 


CAMERAS 


POWERFUL TELEPHOTO CAMERA EASILY 
MADE. TRIFLING COST. INSTRUCTIONS 25c 
CARL JAMER, BOX 294. MANORVILLE, N. Y. 
ok stereo fans. The Stereocrafters Vid-con 3 
isional camera $99.50. Heiland synchro-mite 

n for Videon $11.95. Willing service 7 

1 week from the Opti-Shop. All Keys Stereo 

nt in stock. The Taylor table 
featuring 2.8 lenses, rugged construction, 

finish and extreme portability $65.00 

or literature. Everything 1 guar- 


advertised 
ed. The Opti-Shop, P. O. Box 209, Kewanee, 





professional dou- 
prices. 5x7, 





Remainders. Spe- 














stereo 





B&L Protar 
BBI. $85 
f{/5 $50 —28 
ss K.A 


Ave Los 


in Cmpd. $65 16” Dollmeyer 
Dollmeyer $75 12) Aero 
Pako matt dryer $90 — 8% 
35. Covey, 1380 Kel 


£/6.3 in empd. $35 


Angeles 24, Calif 
PAPER AND FILM 


PANCHROMATIC, Smm., $1.00. Magazine $1.55 

6mm $2.00. Magazine $1.70. Processed free 

Postpaid. DANOW, 567 Van Siclen Ave., Brook 
7 ts 











SOUND Projection film 
Brooklyn 12, 


1000° 
$7.50 


SILENT 
2120 Strauss 


16mm 
International, 





Weston) $1.50; 
Cartridges, 4 
7005 Harper 


mm. FILM: 200’ SB Pan (125 
wy packed supreme 36 exp 
$1.00, Guaranteed \.R.E., 

Chicago 37, Ill 


PRINTING 


4x5 enlargements and negative trom movie 
mes or two colorprints. Send same and 
Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 








ARTIST’S oil painting on canvas or watercolor 
from your slide, negative or photograph. 10x12 
$5.00, 16x20 $10.00, 22x30 $20.00. Larger sizes 
and frames available. PHOTO-MART, Box 265, 
Valley Stream, N. Y. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





CAMERA fans: Brand new folo, “Taking Prize 
Winning Photographs.”” Only $1. Be contest-wise 
ind win a_ prize. Climax Products, 1324-H 
S. Bond St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. (Not available 
elsewhere. 





PRESS CARD, freelance for car 50c. Card Pub- 
lications, 362 Crescent Ave., Peoria, Ill 





INVENTORY SALE: 19 copies 1942 American 
Annual of Photography; 75 cents each to first 19 
replies. COD orders only; no cash please. Some 
slightly damaged. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 
Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 





PHOTOGRAMS of 1948: a handful’ of copies 
left over. First ones to reply can have ’em for 
75 cents each; COD only, no cash please. A 

of 1942 and 1946 Photograms on hand 
AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 


couple 
too; same price. 





PHOTO YEARBOOK-—1950: 11 copies left at 
half price to first takers. Regular $5 value; yours 
for $2.50 COD; no cash please. AmPhoto Book 
Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
LITTLE STINKER in our photo book inventory: 
How to Win at Checkers by Reisman. Really an 
excellent book, not damaged, simply not at home 
among our photo books. We've sold most of ’em, 
have a handfui left. We’re stuck—they’re yours at 
65 cents each while they last. Dandy gifts. COD 
only, no cash. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 





California School Adds 
Cine History Course 


\ course of great interest to  stu- 
dents of the motion picture and film 
added to the 
spring curriculum of the California 
School of Fine Arts. Open to the pub- 
lic, the Film Seminar will explore the 
history of the cinematic art, its esthet- 
ic problems and the economics of this 
American The 
seminar will be conducted by ‘one of 
(America’s leading exponents of the 
documentary film, Robert Katz. 

In order to integrate theory and 
practice, students will be shown a 
series of films, many of which are not 
the public. 
Among some of the motion pictures to 


enthusiasts is being 


important industry. 


accessible to general 
be studied and analyzed are the Brit- 
ish classic, Night-mail; Flaherty’s Mo- 
ana; the early American documenta- 
ries, The City and The River; Basil 
Wright’s challenging film analysis, 
Critic and Film; Benoit-Levy’s famous 
La Maternelle; Van Dyke-Jacoby’s re- 
cent documentary on Edward Weston, 
The Photographer; Bunuel’s early ex- 
perimental film, Le Chien Andalou; 
John Ford’s The Long Voyage Home; 
the early Russian film, Storm over 
Asia; animated films such as Brother- 
hood of Man and Picture in Your 
Mind; Milestone’s Of Mice and Men; 
several other documentary, scientific, 
experimental, feature and commercial 
films which will be selected in con- 
sultation with the participants of the 
film seminar. 





BRITISH JOURNAL ALMANAC, 1950: only a 
few paper covered copies left of this famous 
book; $1.50 Postpaid, money with order, please. 
AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., 
Minneapolis. 

FOTOGRAFISK ARSBOK 1947: the beautiful 
Swedish $4.00 annual; copies left. Only 75 
cents brings one to you COD. No cash please. 
AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SKIES: You can be one of the 
18 to get the last remaining copies of this well- 
known 124-page $1.50 book by David 
Charles, FRPS—for only $1.00 COD. AmPhoto 
Book Dept,, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
BRAND NEW, they've sold fast, only 14 left: 
Photography for the Traveler, 128-page Little 
echnical book by Don Nibbelink, FRPS. $1.00 
COD; no cash. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 Fifth 
Ave. So., Minneapolis. 














BARGAIN DAY Annuals, 
they last. 
1950 editions avail 
AmPhoto Book 


Minneapolis. 


Beautiful big Penrose 
regular $8.50 value, now $5.75 while 

Only 7 left—both 1949 and 
ible. COD only, no cash please. 
Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So 


144 PAGES of easy-to-understand facts in Pho- 
tochemistry Simplified by Spinatelli. A Little 
lechnical Series book, $1.00 COD. No cash 
, there are only a few left. AmPhoto Book 

421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 





WE GUESSED WRONG, 
of The Year 1949 than we sold. Regular $5.00 
value, first 15 photo fans to take advantage of 
our predicament get this big annual at only 
$2.95. COD only, no cash please. AmPhoto Book 
Dept 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
FEININGER wrote 
wn photos 
in Photography 


bought 15 more copies 





it and illustrated it with his 
handsome, jumbo-sized New Paths 
10x11 inches with cellophane 
jacket and sturdy cardboard case. Only $1.00 
COD, no cash, because there really aren’t 
enough to go around, AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 
Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 


SAVE $4.00—AmPhoto gives your impoverished 
nickels more purchasing power in this rare offer 
of the big, fat 214-page Highway Across the 
West Indies by Herbert Lanks for only $1.00 
COD. Flap of jacket says it’s a $5.00 book. 
No cash please, only a handful left. AmPhoto 
Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 
COLLECTORS, your debilitated dimes gain 
triple value if you tell AmPhoto to mail you one 
of the few remaining copies of the All-Spanish 
\erografia Artistica—Manual of the Airbrush by 
Tobias. Only 85 cents COD, no cash. AmPhoto 
Book Dept., 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 











Glamour Guide 


by Eugene Montgomery Hanson 


THE BOOK THAT TELLS YOU HOW TO 
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PHOTOGRAPH GIRLS 


Snapshots : an 
. .. Publicity . . . No matter what tl 
a beautiful model 
developed makeup, | ght 
trade of every su 
secrets of one of Hi yw 
st) le, 
taught him will produce t 
you plan to take full 
of the nude is your interest, tl 


most ¢ 


GET YOUR COPY TODAY ! ! ! 


Order through your local book or camera store 
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How to Photograph Giris 


by FG ORGY tearm 








or directly from 


Book Department, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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hree keys to many doors 


Maybe your favorite camera is a miniature or roll-film type... maybe 


it uses sheet film... maybe it makes movies. Maybe you prefer full- 


color transparencies ... maybe your first call is for full-color prints 


and enlargements. Whatever your preference, one or more of these 


Kodak films will open to you the great world of photographic color. 


KODACOLOR FILM 
It's the basic color film for roll-film 
cameras... produces color nega- 
tives, specifically for making color 
prints and enlargements... comes in 
all the most popular roll-film sizes (in- 
cluding 828 miniature)... and con- 
tinuous Kodak research has made it 
one of the most gratifying of all mod- 
ern color processes. Daylight Type, 
and Type A. 


\ 


TRADE-MARK 


produces full-color positive transparen- 
cies of sparkling quality, for direct view- 
ing or screen projection...comes in 
miniature, movie, and all regular sheet- 
film sizes... all processing costs are in- 
cluded in the film price ...and prints, 
enlargements, and duplicate transparen- 
cies (at extra cost) are available in any 
desired quantity. Daylight Type; Type A 
(movie and roll); Type B (sheet). 


The positive-transparency film you can 
develop yourself, or have developed by 
independent finishers who process color 
films. Comes in No. 120 and 620 roll film 
(Daylight Type only), and all regular 
sheet-film sizes (Daylight Type and 
Type B). Yields beautiful transparencies 
—for direct viewing, for making color 
prints and enlargements, and for dupli- 


cate transparencies 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 





